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Editorials 
By 
NORMAN HAPGOOD 


Two Problems 


HE floods have made three challenges. The 
challenge to the heroic qualities of modern 
mankind has been fully met. The challenge to 

the engineers to improve the equipment for emer- 
gencies is almost sure to be met better and better as 
the years go on. The great doubt is in the challenge 
to public education and foresight. The measures that 
will be required, not so much to control floods when 
they start, as to prevent their starting, are in close 
relation to the whole problem of conservation. If we 
are willing to stop scalping the land, we are presumably 
willing to plant the necessary forests to hold the water 
at the sources of the rivers, and to take other steps 
for the same purpose. It will cost money, but as The 
New York Times has admirably said: ‘‘If we can think 
of spending $750,000,000 on a Nicaragua canal be- 
cause it may be of some military advantage to us, 
surely we can think of saving the United States from 
being washed into the Gulf of Mexico.” 

The information in Washington about what needs 
to be done is ample. This information is at the dis- 
posal of Congress. Congress, however, until the re- 
organization measures are carried through, will still be 
more interested in the preservation of jobs than: it 
will be in the long-distance aspect of protecting our 
heritage. Congress will behaveas well as public opinion 
forces it to behave, and’no better. 


Perhaps the public should be pleased that ead 
one of us in his daily talk and in his occasional votin) 
may make his contribution toward a change so nece} 
sary to future prosperity and happiness. In our part | 
such an improvement in national morality we eith4| 
meet or fall below the test of fitness for free gover}} 
ment. 


f 


Working Together i) 

In this issue will be found news about the damaj 
done to Unitarian churches in the area of the gre 
flood. An appeal, authorized by the Executive Cor} 
mittee of the American Unitarian Association, | 
printed today in our columns. We know in advan 
that the response will be prompt and generous. | 


A Bold Conception | 


The article in this issue by Dr. James Brov 
Scott has a greater value than it would have if | 
were a partisan of the present Administration. Wh 
his work for peace has been non-partisan, it is true th} 
he himself is a Republican and that, although he cj 
some expert work for Woodrow Wilson after 
World War, his greatest enthusiasm until recen4 
was over the accomplishments of Elihu Root in t. 
hemisphere. Many years ago I heard Dr. Scott spe 
of the sudden change of atmosphere brought about 
Mr. Root’s visit to South America and his nota] 
tact. 

Nobody is likely to be of the opinion that aul 
is an oversupply of reasons for rejoicing in the field 
international relations; there is, therefore, much ¢ | 

| 


solation when such an expert as Dr. Scott gives s 
a bright picture of the contributions to world pe 
made by the United States in the last four years. 


Two Types of Mind 

The Senate and the House of Representatives |} 
full of individuals who are eager to take over the f 
tions that belong to the Executive in so far as thf 
functions have to do with foreign relations and |} - 
protection of our interest, especially the nial 
peace; or, as it is usually called, neutrality. Not ]If 
ago, in the flush days of the N. R. A., a charge 
‘made that the Executive was trying to take over / 
functions of the legislature, and the unanimous |b 
cision of the Supreme Court showed that to sélb 
extent the charge was true. The rule is, howeved| 
must work both ways. | 

If Congress will not trust the Executive talb 
what experience has shown to be a function execuje 
in its nature, then the time may come when |e 
Executive may subordinate Congress seriously. Wie 
Congress is the power that decides whether or not fir. 
should be declared, it is entirely unfitted to deternle 
those decisions from month to month, and sometils 
from hour to hour, that are necessary in times of ent 
gency. The very confusion and division of opi 
in Congress about what neutrality legislation to EIS. 
proves the unwisdom of any legislation that un} 
takes to freeze our policy. What is needed is i 
take away the authority of the President as 


executive, acting with the Secretary of State. RathHis 
it, In view of the importance of trade, to mak S| 
- | 

| 


authority larger and more specific. | 
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The “Good Neighbor” 


James Brown Scott 


N March 4, 1938, in the city of Washington, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt in the course of his 
inaugural address used an expression which has, 

as it were, become the watchword of the Americas 
and which we hope will always be realized in our 
dealings with the other members of the international 
community. “In the field of world policy,” he said, 
“T would dedicate this nation to the policy of the good 
neighbor—the neighbor who resolutely respects him- 
self and, because he does so, respects the rights of 
others—the neighbor who respects his obligations and 
respects the sanctity of his agreements in and with a 
world of neighbors.” 

And he added: “‘If I read the temper of our people 
correctly, we now realize as we have never realized 
before our interdependence on each other; that we can 
not merely take but we must give as well . 4 

On the 20th day of January of the present year, 
President Roosevelt in the course of his inaugural 
address asked the question: ‘‘Have we reached the goal 
of our vision of that fourth day of March, 1933?” 
And, looking upon our relations with the world at 
large, he himself answered: ‘I see a great nation, 
upon a great continent, blessed with a great wealth of 
natural resources. Its hundred and thirty million 
people are at peace among themselves; they are 
making their country a good neighbor among the 
nations.” 

Between these two inaugurations President Roose- 
velt has from time to time referred to the ‘‘good 
neighbor” in addresses both within and without these 
United States. The position of the speaker and the 
importance of his message make it imperative to quote 
his exact language. 

On April 12, 1933, before a special session of the 
governing board of the Pan-American Union, the Presi- 
dent said: “In my inaugural address I stated that I 
would ‘dedicate this nation to the policy of the good 
neighbor ... .’’’ And he continued: “Never before 
has the significance of the word ‘good neighbor’ been 
so manifest in international relations. Never have 
the need and benefit of neighborly cooperation in 
every form of human activity been so evident as they 
are today.” 

On December 28, 1933, the anniversary of Wood- 
row Wilson’s birth, President Roosevelt remarked: 


I have said to every nation in the world something 
to this effect: 

1. Let every nation agree to eliminate over a short 
period of years, and by progressive steps, every weapon 


of offense that it has in its possession, and to create no 
additional weapons of offense... . 

2. A simple declaration that no nation will permit 
any of its armed forces to cross its own borders into 
the territory of another nation. . 

3. It is clear, of course, that no such general agree- 
ment for the elimination of aggression, and of the weap- 
ons of offensive warfare, would be of any value to the 
world unless every nation, without exception, would 
enter into such agreement by solemn obligation. . . 


This is sound doctrine which we hope will always 
be applied in letter and in spirit in the future policy 
of these United States. 

Now why does President Roosevelt deem it 
necessary from time to time, both at home and 
abroad, to recur to the ‘‘good neighbor’? Because our 
foreign policy, we must reluctantly admit, has not always 
been above reproach, but has from time to time rested 


“upon force rather than upon justice. 


True it is that for many a year before the admin- 
istration of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, our govern- 
ment had interested itself in Latin American affairs, 
yet, though the American Republies were regarded 
as members of a family, we may say in passing that 
former Presidents of the United States looked upon 
their country as an older brother, whose protection of 
the younger and weaker members of the American 
family of nations was too often patronizing, even 
when it was not tainted with a self-interest which did 
not draw the line at the use of force to attain its ends. 

The official statement of the protection which the 
United States proposed to accord to the younger 
members of the American family :is contained in 
President Monroe’s famous Message to Congress 
under date of December 2, 1823. In this historic 
document, after warning European powers that an 
attempt on their part “‘to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere” could only be regarded as 
“dangerous to our peace and safety,’ President Mon- 
roe observed that as regards,the governments of the 
New World which “‘have declared their independence 
and maintained it, and whose independence we have, 
on great consideration and on just principles, acknowl- 
edged, we could not view any interposition for the 
purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in any other 
manner their destiny, by any European power, in any 
other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition toward the United States.” But we must 
repeat that on more than one occasion the “Colossus of 
the North” has seemed to exercise rts “protectorate” in 
what the Latin American Republics considered to be— 
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and what in fact was— its oun interest. What was 
at first resented as a mere attitude on the part of these 
United States eventually came to be feared as a na- 
tional policy of the Northern Republic, and indeed was 
unhesitatingly stated as such by Secretary of State 
Olney in his famous note of July 20, 1895, addressed 
to Mr. Bayard, American ambassador in London, 
with instructions to lay it before Lord Salisbury, then 
prime minister and Her Majesty’s principal secretary 
of state for foreign affairs: ‘“Today the United States 
is practically sovereign on this continent, and its fiat 
is law upon the subjects to which it confines its inter- 
position.”’ 

When Theodore Roosevelt became President, he 
not only put into effect Secretary Olney’s dictum, but 
added what he considered as a corollary to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. Jn 1903 with the aid of the Marines he 
“recognized” the independence of Panama, with a haste 
which at best can-only be described as unjustifiable in- 
tervention, and at worst as little better than highway 
robbery—indeed he later admitted that he ‘‘took the 
Canal Zone.’’* So much for intervention. But what 
of the corollary, which involved the employment on 
the part of the United States of what Theodore Roose- 
velt terms “international police power’? The victim 
of this “international police power’? was Santo Do- 
mingo, then indebted to a foreign European power 
which could not intervene—or thought it best not to 
intervene—to compel payment, but which suggested 
that President Roosevelt should require the settlement 
of the indebtedness, inasmuch as foreign powers were 
prevented, under the Monroe Doctrine, from taking 
the measures which they might otherwise adopt. 
In 1905 President Roosevelt intervened in accordance 
with his conception of his duty under his interpreta- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine: in a word, he constituted 
himself as a sort of international policeman to protect 
the interests of non-American countries, and thus 
violated the sovereignty and independence of Santo Do- 
mingo. 

There are unfortunately further instances of our 
lack of good neighborliness, of which we must mention 
—if only in passing—two pertinent examples. The 
first is of Mexico. For present purposes we need lift 
but a phrase from the treaty of 1848, which deprived 
Mexico of its vast northwestern territory of imperial 
dimensions as the result of military conquest, although 
the government of the United States tried in the treaty 
of 1848 to disguise the acquisition as a purchase. In 
consummating this “acquisition” by treaty, the 
American negotiators piously added provisions for the 
peaceful settlement of future disputes and had the 
effrontery to insert in Article X XI the phrase “‘of good 
neighborship.” 

Another violation “of the ‘‘good neighbor” policy 
was the imposition of the so-called Platt Amendment, 
which permitted the intervention of the United States 
in Cuba, notwithstanding the fact that the Congress 
of the United States, by the so-called Teller Amend- 
ment, had pledged the government of the United 
States to establish Cuba as a free, independent and 
sovereign republic. 


*Address delivered at the University of California, March 
Zan LOLI. 


Turning from these ‘‘skeletons’” in our inter- | 
national closet, we are happy to choose one of several | 
examples of good neighborliness exhibited by the | 
present President Roosevelt. In the summer of 1933, 
an insurrection broke out in Cuba and President 
Machado’s government was overturned. For some) 
time a state approaching anarchy was feared. The), 
whole question of the relations of the United States to | 
Cuba under the Platt Amendment was reopened. || 
The Amendment had been well meant, and was in-| 
tended to prevent anarchy in Cuba by allowing the} 
United States to intervene when the Cuban govern-) 
ment might break down; but nations apparently prefer 
their own government, be it good or bad. The “good] 
neighbor”’ policy of Franklin Roosevelt therefore came} 
to the rescue, with the result that a treaty was nego-| 
tiated in Washington between the United States and} 
Cuba abrogating the treaty of May 22, 1903, whichil 
had included the Platt Amendment. It was signed] 
on May 29, 1934, ratified by both countries and pro- 
claimed by President Roosevelt, on June 9 of the same 
year, as the law of the United States. 

The passages on the good neighbor which have} 
been quoted from President Roosevelt’s pronounce- 
ments were delivered in the United States and ad- 
dressed primarily to the American people. We now) 
quote a passage or two from his addresses delivered 
beyond the jurisdiction of the United States. 

At Rio de Janeiro, en route to Buenos Aires t¢ 
attend the Inter-American Conference for the Mainij} 
tenance of Peace, he said on November 27, 1936: 


—=——. 


. .. . All of us have learned that no real, no last- 
ing prosperity can exist where it is secured at the ex- 
pense of our neighbors—that among nations, as in our 
domestic relations, the principle of interdependence is 
paramount. 

No nation can live entirely to itselt. Each one of 
us has learned the glories of independence. Let each 
one of us learn the glories of interdependence. . 


And in Buenos Aires, on the first day of Decembe}) 
addressing the conference, he expressed himself in lik}) 


Rio de Janeiro: “Each one of us has learned the glori¢ 
of independence. Let each one of us learn the glori¢ 
of interdependence.” 
President Roosevelt’s statements, whether], i 

home or abroad, have the ring and indeed the al 
the Golden Rule. 
And in conclusion we may assuredly and withow 
hesitation say that any policy in whose behalf the Nel, 
Testament can be invoked is indeed the harbinger || 
a foreign policy which is destined one day to encircl 

an enlightened world. 

* * * 


SPRING WISDOM 
Lalia Mitchell Thornton 


Let me be glad, as bees and ants are glad, 
When earth puts on the plenitude of spring; 
Remembering, when largess may be had 
That industry becomes a worthwhile thing. 
Let me rejoice, yet deep within my heart 
Hold fast the lesson it was hard to learn, 
And greet the birds that sing, the buds that start 
But know that winter will again return. 
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Shelley’s Religion Reinterpreted 


Alexander Cappon 


Shake your chains to earth, like dew 
Which in sleep had fallen on you— 
Ye are many, they are few! 


N these times when change seems in the air, when 
the parts of our dislocated economic system are 
with difficulty put back into order, and the whole 

organization operates stiffly and painfully, Shelley 
has more than once been hailed as a prophet of violent 
social revolution. The quotation we have given above 
appears to support such an interpretation of the poet. 
His ideas seem, at first glance, very far indeed from 
any semblance of a religious approach to the world. 

Nevertheless, a dominant feature of Shelley’s 
works is the power of non-violence—an even more 
modern note than revolution. The pacifistic theme 
appears early in Shelley and holds its place persist- 
ently to the end. The poet is not an advocate of 
revolution by physical force, though he does use the 
expression, ““Ye are many, they are few.” Like Gan- 
dhi he believed in the power a great mass of people 
can wield by means of passive resistance. And this 
notion was part and parcel of the religion he finally 
developed. 

The poet Shelley, again, is sometimes pictured as a 
person whose mind was harshly rationalistic, abstract, 
and unearthly. He had his exaltations, but, we are 
told, they were flights into an empyrean altogether too 
rarefied for human breathing. He was emotional in a 
human sense only in that despondency and loneliness 
overtook him. 

Shelley’s melancholy, according to the popular 
view, was an inevitable consequence of the life he led 
—a life based upon theory spun in the quiet of a 
dreamer’s armchair. The springs of joy in his nature 
were only too soon dried up by his own neglect of the 
human touch. As a corollary to this, Shelley, unlike 
his fellow-poets of the early nineteenth century, is 
often conceived as a person entirely devoid of re- 
ligious instinct. Of the great multitude that know his 
life, who has not heard about ‘‘The Necessity of 
Atheism” and Shelley’s expulsion from Oxford for 
writing it? The incidents connected with the appear- 
ance of this work have been more widely publicized 
than any other events in his career. 

If one has the patience to weigh carefully the 
words of Shelley, he may be absolutely certain from 
the records that the poet during his youth believed 
the problem of God to be the most important question 
a man has to face. For my own interest, I recently 
gathered all the available evidence as to Shelley’s 
religious and philosophical reflection, and compared it 
with the material I had been able to collect on his po- 
litical and social thought. The results, covering his 
youth prior to his entrance into the university as well 
as the period of his Oxford residence and a short time 
thereafter, showed very clearly that Shelley was 
thoroughly wrapped up in religious problems. My 
notes dealing with his religious speculations assumed a 
far greater bulk than those touching upon his social 
thought, and, indeed, outweighed the material con- 
cerning his reflection on all other matters. This was 


true of Shelley down to his marriage with Harriet West- 
brook, and it struck me as being a little surprising, 
particularly in view of his undoubted interest in vital 
humanitarian concerns—an interest that remained ex- 
tremely prominent throughout his life. 

Circumstances might well have prevented his 
taking an interest in religious questions. Shelley’s life, 
it will be recalled, came shortly after the period of 
ferment in French revolutionary thought (he was 
born three years after the fall of the Bastille) and in 
the midst of a time when England was in crying need 
of political reform. It was inevitable that he should 
be deeply concerned as to the modification of the in- 
stitutions under which men lived. The main activity of 
his life, however, was to develop for himself a religion 
or a philosophy which he could accept. This is what 
attracted him primarily, despite his strong social and 
political interests. 

Even asa boy Shelley wished to penetrate beyond 
the veil which separates us from an understanding of 
ultimate things. For this reason the new movement of 
science in his day was most absorbing to him. Its 
suggestion of latent powers at work in the universe 
commanded his attention. He likewise became in- 
terested in esoteric study, such as is exemplified in 
Albertus Magnus, in the hope of unriddling some as- 
pects of the mystery beyond the physical experience 


of man. Plato also seemed to possess an inkling of the 


active, non-human agencies behind transitory things; 
the theory that our knowledge is a reminiscence of ex- 
perience in a previous existence seemed less contra- 
dictory to Shelley at Oxford than the view that knowl- 
edge is a product of sense experience and sense ex- 
perience alone. The fact that we possess knowledge 
is an indication of our connection with a world which 
is unseen. Observing a certain child who had few 
opportunities of education, Shelley remarked that it 
had the capacity to recall all the principles “upon 
which the whole circle of the sciences,” as he said, “are 
erected.”’ He feared that it would never do so, how- 
ever, would never, indeed, ‘‘become repossessed of a 
single principle’ upon which science is founded. He 
felt that the child would probably not be awakened to 
the possibilities latent within his own nature. 

Such comments reveal Shelley’s interest not only 
in Plato, but in French revolutionary thought. It was 
at this time that the importance of environment to the 
education of a child was being stressed. The mechan- 
istic side of the conception, though Shelley knew of it, 
had not yet impressed him greatly, as it did for a short 
time later on. It was the spiritual implications of 
Plato’s doctrine that commanded his attention. 

Shelley testifies again and again at this period to 
“the existence of an eternal omnipresent spirit.” 
These are the words he uses on one occasion in pre- 
senting his profession of faith. If the belief in God 
implies ‘the actuating principle’ behind the universe, 
he declares, it cannot be gainsaid. The “‘leaf of a tree”’ 
or “the meanest insect’’ offers conclusive argument 
“that some vast intellect animates infinity.’ He 
quotes appreciatively Pope’s “‘All are but parts of one 
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stupendous whole,” and he confesses that in his opin- 
ion the line is something more than poetry. He feels 
that it is, indeed, a profound statement as to the na- 
ture of the world and of life—as to the interrelatedness 
of things. Nothing can ever be lost. But if nothing 
in the universe can ever be lost, what is one’s state 
after the transformations incidental to death have 
taken place? Here Shelley, who had not yet found the 
peace Spinoza could bring him, is troubled. The 
power behind the universe, he admits, is something 
beyond ‘‘the comprehension of man as he now exists.” 
But it is none the less real for all that, Shelley insists, 
and he is somewhat comforted in the conviction. 

During the holiday recess from Oxford in 1810-11, 
when the time of his trouble over ‘“The Necessity of 
Atheism” was drawing near, we find Shelley writing to 
his friend, Hogg, in answer to the latter’s arguments 
on the non-existence of the Deity. Shelley, be it noted, 
is not the one who takes the atheistic position. He 
asks if his friend does not admit that some supernatural 
power “‘actuates the organization of physical causes.” 
A clock which is operated by a pendulum, though it 
seems at first glance a perfect example of a purely 
inert, physical contrivance, is related to the larger 
universe through gravity. In a later letter, he uses 
the expression “I take God to witness,” and adds in 
parentheses the words, “and a God exists.’”’ The 
universe, he declares elsewhere, could not come by 
chance, and he refers to Spinoza’s argument on the 
subject. But if the reality of God cannot be doubted, 
there yet remains the problem of whether man has a 
place of much importance in the grand scheme of 
things—whether the Deity “has a care,’ as the poet 
says, for man. As to this, Shelley has some uncer- 
tainty, but he indicates his conviction that goodness, 
as well as power, is characteristic of the spirit behind 
the universe. “Oh that this Deity were the spirit of 
universal, imperishable love!”’ he exclaims. ‘Indeed 
I believe it is.” 

Shelley was, of course, unready to accept the or- 
thodox doctrine of his day. He attacks superstition, 
which he takes to be religious belief based on assertion 
or authority. He is scrupulously careful, however, in 
expressing his views on the subject: “We cannot, if we 
consider it, believe facts inconsistent with the general 
laws of Nature,’”’ and he goes on in rather involved 
fashion, due perhaps to haste, “that there is no evi- 
dence sufficient, or rather that evidence is insufficient 
to prove such facts.” The meaning is clear. The 
sentence is somewhat difficult to understand at first 
reading, largely because Shelley corrects himself when 
he finds he has said that there 7s no evidence sufficient 
to prove the occurrence of events inconsistent with the 
general laws of nature. There may be such evidence 
(some day to be brought forward), but it has, up to 
the present, never been advanced. The evidence is as 
yet insufficient to prove that such occurrences have 
ever taken place. The passage reveals that Shelley 
is characteristically fair-minded in stating the case as 
he sees it; he is not febrile in presenting his argument. 
He held, at this time, certain clear beliefs, but he did 
not feel that he had said the last word on religious and 
philosophic problems; he longed for further grist for 
his mill. “I wish, ardently wish, to be profoundly 
convinced of the existence of a Deity,’”’ he wrote some 


two months before he was expelled from the univer- | 
sity. When he finally came to publish the pamphlet | 
that caused him so much trouble, he took pains to | 
sign it, “Through deficiency of proof, an Atheist.” | 
(Italics mine.) 

Shelley aimed to secure from the public the best | 
arguments that men could advance for belief in God. i 
Accordingly, he published his pamphlet requesting in | 
a prefatory statement that those of his readers who: |) 
might “discover any deficiency” in the reasoning, or |) 
might “‘be in possession of proofs” of the Deity, should {. 
offer them as plainly as he had taken the liberty of || 
presenting the contrary argument. It was his hope, 


he later said, ‘‘to obtain a satisfactory or unsatisfac- | 
tory answer from men who had made Divinity the Wi 
study of their lives.” | | 

For a short time after this experience Shelley's | 
religious doubts became most pronounced. Hence it || 
is that we find him reading Voltaire, on May 12, 1811, | 
to Harriet Westbrook. His disillusionment was not\|| 
only occasioned by his unfortunate experience at Ox- \ 
ford, but also in some measure by his unhappy rela- jj 
tions in his home. i) 

Though he for a brief time came under the in-|), 
fluence of the French materialists, the ideal founda-) 
tions of his philosophy were never at any time com-} 
pletely obliterated. This is illustrated even by his} 
most iconoclastic poem, “Queen Mab.” And once his} 
religious interests were again powerfully revived, as | 
in ‘‘Mont Blanc,” he began to produce his greatest} 
poetry. The germ from which he developed his ma-} i 
ture conception of God appeared, however, shortly} i 
after the expulsion from Oxford. | 


Let us recall the circumstances under which hey : 
| 


| 


received this important influence. He visited with aj 
man, a Deist who had gone through much the same) 
mental evolution as the poet himself. ‘He says,’ i 
Shelley declares, “that God is comprehensible, not) 
doubting but an adequate exertion of reason (which,| 
he says, is by no means to be despaired of)’’ wo 
lead us “from a contemplation of his works to a definite}), 
knowledge of his attributes, which are not unlimited}, 
Now here is a new kind of God for you!” Shelle \ 
later took as his basic clue to an understanding of th < 
world, the conception of an evolving existence as wel | 
as a developing God. Professor Grabo has commente qd 
pertinently on this in his recent psychological biog | 
graphy, “The Magic Plant,” where he remarks that the} | 
Deity of “Prometheus Unbound” is “a projection o | 
man himself.’’ Shelley sensed rather than understood) 
in his early years that the philosophy of ultimate 
causes, of the operation of the mind, and of the naturé) 
of being, as Grabo says, ‘‘were involved with the 
practical problems of man in society and the questior 
of good and evil. ” In the end Shelley’s religion wa 
closely connected with his plans for social and politicaj 
reform. “As you mention religion,” he says, “I wi 
say that my rejection of revealed (religion) proceed! 
from my perfect conviction of its insufficiency td 
the happiness of man.” 
He tried to connect his religion closely witl 
the earthly needs of man, but in doing so he did no 
neglect the higher reaches of humanity. In keepin 
ideal aspirations ever before his readers, he serves ai! 
a stimulus toward deathless striving. He sails intil! 
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in empyrean, it is true, but it is not too rarefied for 
quman breathing. His many adherents attest to 
the spiritual tonic which his works offer. When he 
was despondent it was not because he held himself 
aloof from men, but because he took pains to see them 
closely. An advocate of an increasing measure of 
nappiness for the great masses of mankind, he suf- 
ered when he perceived the snail-like processes of 
Numan betterment. 

Shelley was far indeed from lacking in religious 
mstinct. The notoriety given to some of his early 
statements promoted an error in interpretation which 
nas persisted for over a hundred years. His courage- 


Workers’ 
Wm. P 


GREAT many articles and several books have 
been written recently about cooperation. With 
few exceptions they have all dealt exclusively 

with Consumers’ Cooperatives. One notable excep- 
rion appeared in Labor Management, the journal of the 
Institute of Labor Management, a British publication, 
written by John Milton, M. A., professor of industrial 
‘elations in Cambridge University. The substance 
of this article is contained in the following para- 
oraphs: 

“T’ve looked up a passage I wrote in 1919. Listen 
to this: it will make you laugh. I said I hoped to see: 
2 world of sovereign human beings, each standing on 
nis own feet among his own kind in surroundings con- 
stantly shaping and shaped by him; a world in which 
2ach has a personal contribution to make to the sum 
total of human emotion, and thought, and achievement; 
1 world in which each has the will and the strength 
and the means to make it. 

“That was my hope, even my forecast. And the 
avent? Over large and important stretches of the 
earth the mass of people have gone in for ‘follow my 
eader.’ A man in a queer shirt and top-boots has 
yot himself at the head. All follow. When he touches 
she lamp-post they all touch the lamp-post. When he 
signals ‘please teacher’ they all signal ‘please teacher.’ 
When he turns they all turn. When he says cheer, 
shey all cheer. 

“What made these people cry out for a dictator? 
Why, they were sick to death of two things. First, 
hey were sick of oppressions of all sorts. Sick of 
etty tyrannies. Not from rulers—they were weak— 
mut from employers, trade unions, bureaucrats, 
noney-lenders, priests, landowners, lawyers, mag- 
iates large and small. Second, they were sick of their 
ywn fractiousness, one with another. Sick of the op- 
sition of interests, of wills, that produced friction and 
leadlock everywhere. Sick of a state of affairs in 
vhich, if ten said yes, twenty others said no. Sick 
f the will to conflict instead of the will to cooperate. 
sick of frustration. 

“What must be done? Why, make an end of all 
yetty galling tyrannies. The tyrannies of others, yes. 
3ut our own tyrannies first of all. Cease throwing our 
veight about, putting the screw on, in all departments 
f life. Cut out the bullying, the ordering about. 
Yut out the bossiness. And cease our fractious op- 


ous ventures in the pursuit of the ideal in actual life, 
and his lifelong devotion to solving his inner problems, 
are the very essence of religion. His view of the free- 
dom of self, the necessity of a discipline self-imposed, 
the duty to be happy both in the mind and in the senses, 
his opposition to war, his respect for science and the 
possibilities latent in its application, his profound 
appreciation of the importance of the imagination 
both to art and ethics, and, finally, his far-sighted 
realization of the psychological power of non-vio- 
lence—in all these he is distinctly modern, and he 
possesses a unitary sense of religion which provides 
a place for every creative activity in life. 


Education 


. Hapgood 


positions. Less of that crabbing. Fewer spokes stuck 
into wheels. Less conflict for its own sake. More co- 
operation for the sake of us all. 

“T hear these things discussed by men of learning, 

by men of standing. These questions of the turn our 
political forms may take. Never do I hear anyone 
suggest that possibly what goes on in the works, in the 
matter of government of the works, may affect what will 
go on, what will be called for or welcomed in the govern- 
ment of the country. It falls to me, therefore, to tell 
you that our personal freedom and our political future 
are more in your hands than in the hands of any other 
class or group into which we can be ranged. 
: “When I say ‘your hands’ I mean, in general, in 
the hands of employers; but I mean, in particular, in 
the hands of you here who are concerned with the 
personal side of works administration. 

“T’ve heard, in my time, a harassed man say: 
‘Where I work, we’re nowt but a set o’ dummies.’ 
I’ve heard, in my time, a man say: ‘Where I work you 
can’t call your soul your own.’ That was what the 
one and the other felt at his work. Eight hours a day 
of it. Fifty-one weeks in the year. That’s how and 
where men are made who after hours in their political 
life are nowt but dummies, have no soul of their own, 
ready to follow any political spell-binder who'll don 
a fancy dress and beat a drum and promise the beating 
in of brains.” 

In an article in the Columbia Law Review, Vol- 
ume 21, No. 7, appeared the following lines by Justice 
Brandeis: 

“Seek for betterment within the broad lines of 
existing institutions. Do so by attacking evil im situ; 
and proceed from the individual to the general. 
Remember that progress is necessarily slow; that 
remedies are necessarily tentative; that because of 
varying conditions there must be much and constant 
inquiry into facts . . . . and much experimentation. 
.... The great developer is responsibility. Hence 
no remedy can be helpful which does not develop 
upon the workers’ participation in responsibility for 
the conduct of the business; and their aim should 
be the eventual assumption of full responsibility, as in 
cooperative enterprises. . . . Democracy in any sphere 
is a serious undertaking. It substitutes self-restraint 
for external restraint. . . . It is possible only where 
the process of perfecting the individual is pursued. 
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His development is attained mainly in the processes 
of common things.” 

I call particular attention to the lines reading: “It 
is possible only where the process of perfecting the 
individual is pursued. His development is attained 
mainly in the processes of common things.”’ 

I quote also from De Tocqueville as follows: 

“Make your system such that a great man may be 
formed by it and there will be a manhood in your little 
men of which you do not dream.” 

The reader will notice that the emphasis in all of 
the above quotations is on training the individual on his 
job. It does not matter where the job is located, 
whether in high or low places, in business, in the pro- 
fessions, or in politics, the only lastingly 'effective 
school is in doing things yourself. 

Since November 3 last, men representing large 
and small organized business have through Chambers 
of Commerce and Manufacturers’ Associations ac- 
cepted certain social responsibilities for their indus- 
tries, but in none of their statements have I been able 
to detect even a slight commitment to the philosophy 
expressed in the above quotations. While an oc- 
casional large industry like General Electric accepts 
the modest requirements of the Labor Board, others, 
like General Motors, United States Steel, etc., seem to 
oppose even the modest first steps toward placing re- 
sponsibilities on workers in Trade Unions. 

I am confident that the leaders in these large in- 
dustries would admit that their work has been de- 
veloped almost solely by the responsibilities they have 
assumed. They were not born leaders. 

If they are reasonably intelligent they must real- 
ize that our political form of democratic government, 
if it is to continue, rests on increasing the educational 
opportunities of the citizens of this country. 

These leaders know that today the opportunities 
for education in industry are limited to a very few 
like ourselves, and that such opportunities are be- 
coming increasingly restricted for almost all workers. 


\! 
| 


They should realize that unless they start those proc-| 
esses referred to in the above quotations industrial 
workers will learn less and less from their jobs and! 
thus become less and less competent to discharge their] 
duties as citizens. 

While the responsibility of industry for the eco 
nomic security of its workers must be accepted by the} 
leaders of industry, their responsibility does not stopij 
there. Their responsibility for the education of the] 
workers is even greater, and of far more importance nf 
the long run, because zt 7s only by improvement in edu-| 
cation that real security can be obtained and preserved. | 

While I do not wish to intrude upon the eet 
the details of my own experiences in the educationa’|}} 
side of industry, I think, in order to show that I aml} 
not talking theory, I should explain why I have felt 
bold enough to make statements which may seem ex: 
treme. | 

For twenty years I have been connected with | 
business which, throughout that entire period, ha 
had as its most important objective the education o 
its workers. To accomplish this it has been necessary, 
to give them all possible opportunity to study busines: 
problems, and to accept the maximum of responsi 
bility for the direction of the business, not only on it] 
material side, but, even more important, on its humai 
side also. 

In the course of this experiment the workers ha 
finally accepted all responsibility, including not onl 
the management of the business on its material side) 
but the selection of their own leaders, decisions abo 
their own salaries, and about their own social policies! 
Among those social policies are full-time employme 
for all regular members, old-age pensions, vacatio: 
with full pay, complete health care at the expense « 
the company, and many others. il 

All of these developments have been achieved bij” 
slow, patient experiment. Not only by this proces | 
have we become as a group better industrial worker] - 
but we have become better citizens. | 


How Religion Is Real To Me 


Berthe K. Mellett 


OHN was an average Southeastern Alaska Indian. 

An Indian girl got mixed up in his affairs, 

and a trapper on one of the remote creeks. But 

nobody bothered when the trapper failed to show up 

at the trading station in the spring with a string of 

pelts. The Indian girl was back under her father’s 
totem pole, and John was gone on a hunting trip. 

A year went by, and two years. John continued 
to show up on the coast every so often, to get drunk, 
and to disappear. The only difference between him 
and the John of other years was that the John of 
other years had been an average Indian, while the 
later John was a bad Indian. 

Then one day a little, worn old missionary from 
the interior started down toward the coast, and 
stopped en route to preach the gospel, in the open air, 
under the trees and the stars, to a party of Indians. 

Itis not likely that he had a magnetic personality. 
It is improbable that any manner or polish or elo- 
quence he may once have possessed had lived through 


the years of unremitting service to which his faith ha | 
been subjected. But his preaching reached the bal 
Indian on the outskirts of the gathering, and Jo lf 
stumbled toward him, confessing as he came. | 

He had killed a man. He had done it with sud) 
and such a weapon, at such and such a time, on sud 
and such a creek. Nobody had seen, nobody hel I 
accused him. But if they hunted, in the place Jot. 
described, they would find the bones. | 

The missionary stood under the trees, and | 
hard, gentle old hands went round and round eas 
other with a dry and anguished sound as he struggl4] | 
to know what he should do. But John was leavi:} 
no decision to others now. He knew the thing to cl 
He had wanted to be rid of the guilty fear he hj 
carried for two years—and now suddenly he was | 
of it. The great thing had been accomplished, 
Going down to the police at Skagway was only a sill 
issue—nothing to worry about. 

So he went to the officials in Skagway and t 
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brought him to the boat in chains, and to the Island, 
and put him back of the walls that are themselves 
walled in by water. 

And there my friend’s knowledge of John ceased. 

But there my knowledge of John began. I looked 
at him, hanging out over the water, riding the narrow 
deck of the launch—and saw that he was free. He had 
acquired growth in one sudden upward spring of his 
spirit that night under the Alaskan stars. A new 
capacity had been granted him, the capacity to be 
honest and glad, the ability to take what conditions 
lay around him and to build from them a structure of 
mental and physical wellbeing. 

The shackles he had worn on the beach at Skag- 
way were of short duration. He was a “‘ifer,’’ and 
yet he had shown himself fit for small liberty after 
small liberty, until he had become a “trusty” with 
the privilege of manning the launch, which was his 
delight. A grim sort of benefaction, you say. But 
think of the work a man must do, after his spiritual 
condition has sunk to the level of murder and his 
physical condition has inevitably followed its model, 
to lift himself and better his situation at all. 

I am a believer in miracles. And I believe that 
if the freedom and joy and innocence of John’s soul 
persist, the actual walls of his prison shall dissolve 
from around him, and the freedom and joy and in- 
nocence of his material life be established. 

I am a demander of results from spiritual ex- 
periment. Believing that God is actual, and the power 
which must operate if the world is not to die from such 
of its own inventions as war and centralized wealth 
and apathy and domination and corruption and dis- 
ease and poverty and crime, | can know that power 
does operate only as I see the individuals who com- 
prise the world seeing and adopting something better 
than war and centralized wealth and apathy and 
domination and corruption and disease and poverty 
and crime. I think that the greatest deterrent the 
race has ever devised for itself is the fear of putting 
God to the test. 

I have had no “religious experience” in my life. 
But at such times as I have been able to clear my mind 
of the clutter of things that I think I want, and to ask 
for the things I really want—happiness, security, 
peace, friendship—I have received, because they are 
things which assist growth. ‘‘But,” you say, ‘“God has 
nothing to do with that. You simply forced yourself 
to be intelligent in your desires, and intelligence is its 
own reward.”’ Well—we shall not quibble about names 
for God. The point is that I have asked for things 
which I have needed, without which I could not grow. 
And they have come into my life, bringing along with 
them an equipment that my hands could handle. 

And thus, by warmth that filters down, by food 
of table and book and friendship, I know that [ am 
not lost in the vastness of infinity. My head is at 
least turned in the right direction. As my old strength 
is exhausted, new strength will be given, as old capa- 
bilities are no longer of use, new ones will come to 
hand. 

I do not believe that creation is epitomized in me, 
as 1am now. But since I am no accident of creation, 
no waste to die and be washed to the bottom in the 
everlasting flow of eternity, I must evolve. And some 


place there lies the sunny open surface where the fu!! 
faculty to see God will be needed, received—and used. 


Our readers will remember Mrs. Mellett’s former article called 
“This Horse Brought God to Me.’ We again have io thank the 
Cosmopolitan and Mr. Mellett for permission to use this very clear 
and personal statement of the late Mrs. Mellett’s religion. 


* * * 


THE SONGS OF MEN 
Harry Rider 


The songs of men arise in play 
From hearts aglow with joy, 
Taking us backward to the day 
When we were girl and boy. 
Like children let us gather, rife 
To join a merry game, 
And make our golden goal through life 
Our highest moment’s aim. 


The songs of men arise in pain 
From hearts that break with woe, 
Bringing us, in accord again, 
The peace of things we know. 
Let us like men to manhood grown 
Strike up a joyous round, 
And set through trials that soon have flown 
Our feet on common ground. 


The songs of men arise in war, 
What time the drums do roll 

And marching feet of freemen are 
Moved by one purpose sole. 

For men shall stand as comrades, bent 
To build the rampart right— 

O Spirit of our spirits blent, 
Protect us'by thy might! 


The songs of men arise in peace, 
Unwilled, from hearts that long 

For happiness that may not cease, 
Because their will is strong. 

When men meet men as brothers, bound 
In work, in play, in truth, 

The years enquickened must bring round 
The golden age of youth. 


The songs of men arise on high 
Full of our hopes and fears, 

Fading away as they pass by 
The music of the spheres. 

Let us hold fast, with childlike clutch, 
To this the Master’s sign— 

The understanding human touch 
That renders man divine. 


* * * 


NATURE’S OWN 
Harry Sutton, Jr. 


Like winds of great velocity that sweep 

Around the earth, stupendous thoughts evolve 
O’er mountain heights, piercing the oceans deep 
As high above the spectral moon revolves, 
Imbued and shimmering in silent night; 
Reflecting rays of life’s majestic sun 

Within a world united by the light, 

Until the final perfect truth is One; 

While man, with soul’s white spirit light and mind, 
Is also subject to the mighty law 

Of unity—himself of Nature’s kind— 

Like image which the early prophets saw, 

He finds a world within of sun and moon, 

Of earth and sky and flaming white at noon, 
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Said a tree to a man, ‘“‘My roots are in 
the deep red earth, and I shall give you of 
my fruit.” 

And the man said to the tree, ‘“‘How alike 
we are. My roots are also deep in the red 
earth. And the red earth gives you power 


Aid to Ministerial Students 


iBronxeHreesbiellowshipme we erene neti 


Chautauqua Unitarian House 
RUN CAT Vewnas tt veges ons eterertieaice score 
India 
Meadville Theological School 


Ministers’ Widows and Dependent Daughters ... 


INOrfO lk iViase meee cepa: ae Geter nce opa ene 
Pacific School for the Ministry 
Proctor Academy 
Senexet 


Underwood, Minn........ oh Oe ees eres oN tas 
Wynyard Circuit, Saskatchewan 
Young People’s Religious Union.......... 


Appeals 


to bestow upon me of your iruit, and the 
red earth teaches me to receive from you 
with thanksgiving.”’ (Kahlil Gibran.) 

Let us give with joy and enthusiasm and 
thanksgiving. 

This is our great privilege. 


Amount of Amount Balance 
Appeals Received Due 
Wace $ 300 $121.50 $178.50 
Weis 500 172.95 327.05 
ase 500 125.00 375.00 
Pee Pore 500 15i0 348.50 
Ke Le 400 88.00 312.00 
ee one 250 73.50 223.50 
1,000 648.50 351.50 
eo 400 107.50 292.50 
saree 250 72.50 177.50 
Pay 500 381.50 118.50 
ee 406 188.60 211.40 
Hee 300 222.96 77.04 
Se ae 300 145.00 155.00 
24 Eee 250 82.50 167.50 
Be 500 189.00 311.00 


Contributions to any or all of these Appeals should be made through the General 
Treasurer, Mrs. Louise B. Jenney, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Susan W. FitzGerald, Chairman. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION COMMIT- 
TEE NEWS 


In most Alliance branches the chairman 
of the Religious Education Committee, or 
some one delegated by her, read to a meet- 
ing in January a quotation from Henry C. 
Link’s book, “‘The Return to Religion.” 
The special passages chosen explained Mr. 
Link’s own return to regular church at- 
tendance, after a prolonged period of stay- 
ing away, because of a variety of reasons 
which he proved to himself, as a successful 
psychologist, to be sound. Chief among 
them was the fact that in a test of many 
groups of school children, those showing 
marked promise of leadership ability were 
invariably those whose parents regularly 
went to church. 

_Added reasons given by Dr. Link are, 
“because I would rather lie in bed late 
on Sunday mornings, the only chance I 
have for a good sleep during the week” 
.... “because I might be asked to do 
something I don’t want to do” .... 
“because I might disagree with what the 
minister has to say”... . “because some 
of my best friends, who know the details 
of my life, consider me a hypocrite” .... 
“Gn short, because I hate to go—and be- 
cause I know that it will do me good.” 
Attention to the whole book will well re- 
pay Alliance members. 

This selection was read as a part of the 
work of the Religious Education Commit- 
tee in furthering the work of the General 


Alliance in promoting more numerous and 
more regular church attendance on the part 
of some of its members whose enthusiasm 
as church-goers may have been cooled by 
the chances of time and circumstance. In 
the same bulletin which asked that Dr. 
Link’s opinion be read, a blank for record- 
ing Alliance attendance was also provided. 
Some of these blanks have already come in 
from churches in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and Massachusetts. Results 
vary from one church in which a little more 
than half the members averaged to be at 
church during the month, to another where 
not more than a fourth were present. If 
we remember that, in school, an attendance 
of less than half the time means losing 
promotion, it is interesting to speculate 
about our status in spiritual exercises. 


* * 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


The Religious Education Committee has 
prepared, and has for distribution, at cost, 
a series of Lenten meditations, in the form 
of a review of the life of Jesus. They are 
arranged conveniently to provide Bible 
readings for each day. Write for your 
copy, enclosing ten cents in stamps, to the 
chairman of the Religious Education Com- 
mittee, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. These 
readings will perhaps help to re-establish a 
habit of which Unitarian women are feel- 
ing a growing need, a careful attention to 
the literature, the ethics, and the spiritual 
help in the Christian scriptures. 


TUCKERMAN SCHOOL NEWS 


Alliance support and enthusiasm, added 
to outside registrations, have enabled 
Tuckerman School to enroll more than a {fj 
hundred persons in its various short courses |} 
so far this year. 

Evening Alliance members have attended || 
the series of conferences on ‘“‘Woman’s} 
Place in the World,” given by various }) 
leaders in fields where women’s interest and | 
contribution are especially important inj) 
raising standards. The last conference be- 
fore The Register went to press was con- 
ducted by Donald Feeley, local chairman of) 
Better Homes in America and director of] 
the Modern School of Applied Art, who} 
spoke on the importance of home sur 
roundings as influencing character. 

Members of local branches from Read- 
ing, Newton, and Salem, Mass., are| 
among the registrants for a course in art 
appreciation as an aid to more effective 
living. 

For courses beginning in March there are 
already applications. One of these courses, 
beginning March 4 at 7.45 in the evening, 
is a series of discussions of “‘What | 
Neighbors Believe.’’ Jewish, Catholic, and]: 
Oriental faiths are to be explained byl 
leaders who are members of the variou: i 
faiths considered. The other Mare ‘ 
course, commencing March 5, at 2.380 ini} 
the afternoon, is a Bible discussion group} 
to be led by Professor I. A. Sleepey 
of Simmons College. Since Tuckerman} 
School was founded by the mother of the]! 
present president of Simmons, it is esi}: 
pecially fitting that courses in the subjec | 
she taught with such consummate skill] 
should be carried on, in her tradition, by 4 
member of her son’s faculty. 

* * 


FOUR LENTEN ADDRESSES 


In continuation of the Preaching ol 
sion, Margaret Slattery will give foul 
Lenten addresses on ‘The Bible in Thill 
Tense Hour.’’ These addresses will b it 
given at the Arlington Street Church o 
Tuesday, February 23, March 2, 9, 16, alll 
10.45a.m. These addresses are sponsored! | 
by the Massachusetts Federation al 
Women’s Church Societies and tickets maj} | 
be secured from Mrs. S. J. Cox, Everet4 
2699-W, or from Miss Grace Haskins, 2 | 
Beacon Street. | 

* * | 
A NEW DEPARTMENT OF TH] 
ALLIANCE??? | 

No—only a new chairman of the Centra} 
Committee on Friendly Links with | 
broom which she is using vigorously to unl | 
cover genius for letter writing and existeri}} | 
friendliness needing only a slight push ti 
bring it to the front. 

Help is needed to discover Alliance mem|_ 
bers who are hiding their lights under || 
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bushel. Will you each turn to your neigh- 
por at your next meeting and say ‘(Have 
you a Friendly Link? Ever hear about 
one?’’ Then write to the chairman of the 
Central Committee at 25 Beacon Street 
and ask her to tell you ot the work that 
has been going on quietly since 1920, 

Mrs. Rees considers this work one of our 
real opportunities and says: “It is a power- 
ful influence for world friendship which is 
imperatively needed in this present hour.” 

May we have your full cooperation? 

Helen M. Church, chairman, 
Central Committee on Friendly Links. 


“a BS 


ALLIANCE CALENDAR 


Monday, March 1, 10.30 a.m. Edward 
Everett Hale Chapel, First Church, 
Boston, Mass. Monday Conference of 
Alliance branches. Conference: ‘“The 
Isles of Shoals,’ Mrs. J. Jarvis Preble. 
Address: Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, 
Boston. Devotional service, Mrs. John 
W. Baker. 

Friday, March 5, 10.30 a. m._ Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Cheer- 
ful Letter Conference. 

Friday, March 19, 11 a.m. Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. Post Office Mis- 
sion Conference. Speaker: Rev. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, Lexington, Mass. 
Subject, “‘Missions and Missioners.”’ 

Wednesday, March 31, 10.30 a. m. 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Open meeting of the Massachusetts 
Committee on Social Service of the 
General Alliance. Speaker: Mrs. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy. 


* cg 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATE 
ALLIANCE 


Three hundred seventy-nine women were 
present at the January meeting of the New 
England Associate Alliance held on Thurs- 
jay, January 21, at the First Church, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The speaker of the morning, Miss Ada 
Comstock, president of Radcliffe College, 
spoke upon the necessity of an organized 
inity in educating young people between 
he ages of fifteen to eighteen before 
aunching them into final education, col- 
eges, etc. Junior colleges, of which there 
ire at present about 450 in this country, 
ire trying to solve this problem by pro- 
riding a two-year course for high-school 
raduates who are unable or unwilling to 
ake a four-year college course. Miss 
Yomstock’s remarks showed 2 wonderful 
inderstanding of the problems which be- 
vilder adolescent youth, and the danger of 
lestroying the spontaneous enthusiasm of 
hildhood by too rigorous a program. 

The speaker of the afternoon was Rev. 
sawrence Clare of Montreal, whose sub- 
ect was “The Art of Meditation.”’ In this 
plendid address Mr. Clare gave vivid il- 
istrations of the power derived from the 
rt of meditation and the uses made of it 
hroughout the history ot the world. He 


said that everything seems beautiful when 
one is not afraid, and urged us to cultivate 
the kind of vision which sees inside things. 
Ordinarily we do not see things, we see 
them distorted by what we want to do 
with them. To Jesus worry was one of the 
seven deadly sins. Things stand between 
the soul and God and cut off connection; 
put them aside. Though God is every- 
where, he is most where we are ready to 
receive him. All religion uses meditation. 


s * 
YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


Do you use the Alliance Library? We 


wonder how many of the newer Alliance * 


members realize that a treasure-chest full 
of really worthwhile books awaits their 
pleasure. Why not write to the Circulat- 
ing Library at 25 Beacon Street for the 
new ‘Bulletin’? Books may be kept three 
weeks, and if necessary to have them sent 
by mail, the Alliance pays the postage one 
way. 

Mrs. Charles C. Gardner, chairman, re- 
ports: 

“The work of the library has been going 
steadily forward this year with the circu- 
lation increasing a little each month as 
compared with the preceding year, but no 
great increase can be expected until more 
books are secured and greater publicity 
given. 

“In purchasing books the committee 
makes an effort to supply those requested, 
and then selects from the many lists and 
reviews those titles which in their opinion 
would be ot the most general use. In the 
past year more generally popular books and 
more biographies have been added. Sug- 
gestions for new titles are always most 
gratefully received and the advice and help 
of many will help create a thoroughly 
worthwhile and useful collection. 

“Gitts of books, or money for them, 
would be very much appreciated. When 
an Alliance branch makes a contribution, 
the name of the branch appears on the 
book-plate.”’ 

Professor Edman of Columbia, at the 
Book Fair in New York, said, ‘“The love of 
reading is a pleasure unique in its union 
of calm and intensity, and the only quiet 
pleasure of our time.” 

* * 


MOVIES AND PEACE 

At the January Conference of the Social 
Service Committee, Albert Benham, di- 
rector of the motion picture department of 
the National Council for the Prevention of 
War, called attention to the following 
facts: 

Statistics show that last year an average 
of eighty-eight million people attended the 
movies in this country each week. There 
can be no question of the importance of the 
sereen in shaping our national policies and 
moulding the public mind, for the average 
movie audience is sponge-minded and ab- 
sorbs rather than evaluates. For some 
reason war is always glorified on the screen 


and war glorification moves today have a 
definite effect on our legislation. The mo- 
tion picture screen is always flooded with 
shorts of the need for military defense, 
etc., just before they want to build more 
battleships. In this way they are used as 
definite propaganda and are a definite po- 
litical issue. We cannot expect children to 
develop ideas of peaceful methods of set- 
tling disputes if they are subjected to a 
continual array of scenes of violence on the 
screen, 

In order to improve the content of mo- 
tion pictures, audiences must have a better 
understanding of what they see on the 
screen and critics must evaluate films when 
they review them. Audienges must as- 
sume the responsibility of better films, for 
legal censorship is not democracy and 
will not work. A vast portion of the public 
is interested in peace and wants it reflected 
in newsreels and features. Letters to pro- 
ducers and theater managers stating pref- 
erences and criticisms have proved that 
they can have a definite effect. If people 
will only take enough time and effort to 
write to producers, they can affect what is 
shown on the screen, and a dynamic public 
opinion left at the box office is bound to 
have an effect. 

The National Council tor Prevention of 
War publishes the ‘Bulletin on Current 
Films”’ which gives valuable information in 
regard to the peace issue in the movies and 
also furnishes a list of current films to be 
on the lookout for, with a brief outline ot 
their content. If you are interested in se- 
curing this paper, please communicate 
with Mrs. Stella R. Robbins, chairman of 
the Central Committee on Social Service. 

* * 
ANOTHER ALLIANCE SONG 

Tune:—“‘O Master, let me walk with 
thee.” 

Father of all the human race, 

Reveal thy glory in this place, 

That from above its light may shine, 

In quickening power, made divine. 


Strengthen our circle, as our hand 
Reaches to aid its fellow-man; 
Create a more courageous heart, 
A trust that time can never part. 


Help us to finish work begun, 
Commend us with thy word—‘‘Well 
done!” 
In love of truth and spirit free, 
Uniting earth to heaven and thee. 
Helen A. Parks, 
(Fitchburg, Mass.) 


General Alliance Reporter 
25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Carol Hartwell, F'ditor 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A LIVE MODERN RELIGION 


The Baha’i World, Vol. V. 
York: Baha'i Publishing Commitiee. 
pp. $2.50. 

The reviewer is not a member of this 
movement, is, indeed, a minister within 
the Christian tradition and cannot, there- 
fore, be expected to give an appraisal ot 
this volume entirely divorced from his 
predilections. 

It is somewhat marred by a frontispiece 
studio photograph of Dowager Queen 
Marie of Rumania, who writes a word of 
appreciation of Baha’ism very much in the 
vein of a cosmetic offering. There is an 
entire section given over to testimonials 
ranging from an archduchess to Helen 
Keller. 

But it is of deep interest to any student 
of comparative religion. Baha’ism may 
not unjustly be called a contemporary an- 
eestor of historic Christianity. The book 
is a laboratory study ot Christian origins, 
set in the 1850-1900 milieu. 

The movement started in Persian Mo- 
hammedanism in 1844 as a protest di- 
rected against an intrenched political and 
ecclesiastical alliance. The reform was 
Messianic. The young leader was shot in 
1850 by order of the politico-religious 
status quo. A cultus and ecclesiastical 
dynasty grew out of the martyrdom, with 
all the appurtenances of sacred books and 
liturgy. Rapid growth, centralization of 
power, emergence of a hierarchy, formu- 
lation of doctrine, step by step is paralleled 
the development of the Christian Church. 

John F. Denman. 
* * 
JESUS IN SCOTCH THEOLOGY 


The Foundations of Christian Faith. 
By John A. Bain. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 112 pp. $1.75. 

This is a book of fourteen brief chapters 
comprising an orthodox evangelical state- 
ment of faith in Christ as divine Saviour 
and sole interpreter of God. Apparently 
(we failed to discover Dr. Bain in the 
British Who’s Who) this is a rationale of 
modern Scotch theology, and we can well 
imagine that in Scotland it constitutes a 
highly popular apology for the faith once 
delivered to the Presbyterian saints. The 
first tour chapters on Reason, Feeling, 
Conscience, Will, as foundations of faith, 
together with the fitth on The Needs of 
Lite and the sixth on Religious Experience, 
carry the only value or interest which the 
book holds out for liberal readers—and 
there is little depth or originality about 
them (the chapters). The logic of the 
chapter on miracles, and on the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, is amazing, and from this 
point onward the book is an example of 
how not to do it. It all builds up to a 
climax of slavish adoration of a divine, 
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faultless Christ, which leaves him more 
distant, and the liberal reader more ot a 
Unitarian, than ever. We are trying to 
bring Jesus back into focus as we con- 
clude the book. 

Waitstill H. Sharp. 


* z 


SERMON TALKS 
50 Sern Talks for Boys and Girls. 


eist. Chicago: Willett, Clark 
and Company. 148 pp. $1.50. 

Fifty more sermonettes for the young; 
of the right length and built upon a Biblical 
text. These stories are constructed upon 
the right principle. They deal with sub- 
jects that “mean’’ something to modern 
children. They are vividly presented, and 
contain a moral that is hammered in dex- 
terously but lightly. They form an excel- 
lent model tor all who speak to the young, 
to be filled in with the particular facts 
which appeal to the individual story- 
teller. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 

x * 


CHRISTIANITY CAPTURES BEAUT Y 


Heritage of Beauty. Pictorial Stud- 
ies of Modern Christian Architecture 
of Asia and Africa illustrating the in- 
fluence of Indigenous Cuiture. By 
Daniel Johnson Fieming. New York: 
Friendship Press. 95 pp. $1.50. 

An exceptionally useful little book on 
the ability of Christian architects to adapt 
other styles of architecture to the uses of 
their own worship. This book will be of 
great help to the leaders of junior churches 
who illustrate their sermons, and complete 
their application of them, by pictures of 
universal religious symbols. 

Miles Hanson. 
e ¢ 
IN SEARCH OF GOD 

Practicing the Presence. A Quest 
for God. By Ralph S. Cushman. New 
York: The Abingdon Press. 202 pp. $1.00. 

This. is a book of twenty-eight very 
short chapters evenly divided under four 
main headings: Lord, How Is It? Seven 
Steps to Reality, Religious Uncertainty, 
and Christian Technique. Each chapter 
closes with an intensely personal prayer 
addressed sometimes to God and some- 
times to Christ, and with a poem by the 
author to give the preceding thought a 
lyrical climax. The purpose of the book is 
to make God real through Christ. Bishop 
Cushman calls all the Christology of the 
Fourth Gospel to the witness stand and 
says, “Christ and the Father are insep- 
arable . . our quest for God is really a 
quest for the Eternal Christ.”” The style is 
almost purely sermonic, with an overload 
of “you” and “T’” and “we”; it is frag- 
mentary and so interrupted by frequent 
quotations from the recent and modern 
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! 
evangelists as to lack originality and power ,}) 
It may be that the already great stores} 
of Methodism are to be enriched by the! 
Bishop’s poems, but anyone acquainted 
with poesie in her purer manifestations wil}]} 
wish that the author had not essayed this) 


medium. Here’s part of one: 


“Just to greet Thee in the morning, 
Just to know Thy presence here, 

In this room, my Lord, beside me— 
This is life and peace and cheer! 


‘“Tnderstand it? Oh, how can I! 
For I’m just a little child, 

Just a kindergarten fellow, 
In a school so wide and wild.” 


This book would be deeply valued by an 
evangelical friend. The brevity of its 
chapters and its deep sincerity and pas 
sion will secure it a wide use among ortho- 
dox believers, both in private devotions 
and in young people’s and adult classes. 

Waitstill H. Sharp. 

* * 


DEVOTIONS 
The Valley and Beyond. By Anthonz 
C. Deane. New York: Harper and Broth: 
ers, $1.50. ey} 
Anthony C. Deane, Canon of Windsoj}i 
and Chaplain to H. M. the King, has writ 
ten a devotional study on life after death | 
without theological pretensions, in | 
thoughtful and reverent style, for those} 
who ponder the possibilities and implies 
tions of life after passing through the valle l 
of the shadow of death. | 
The book is devoted to the Christiazi}l} 
point of view: Faith in God, the risen} 
Christ, and Eternity. Canon Deane is af 
modernist ot the Anglican school; he ish{h 
however, “utterly sure about God, and) 
utterly sure about the truth of personal 
immortality.” 


The Place of Help. By Oswald Cham} 
bers. New York: Dodd, Mead and Com} 
pany. $1.50. 

A book of devotional readings made uj 
of excerpts from sermons and _ lectures} 
inspirational readings based upon scrip|] 
tural texts. The readings are, the authoif| 
thinks, “‘a corrective to the wave of shall} 
low thinking, and of shallower religioujf} 
values, that has swept across a section onl 
the Christian communities everywhere.%] 

William A. Marzolf. |} 
x * 
TABLOID REVIEW | 


Christ and His Cross. By W. Russel 
Maltby. New York: The Abingdon Press} 


174 pp. $1.50. | 


T 


| 


In this book are found devotional dis} 
cussions of such subjects as The Parado } 
of the Cross, Why They Crucified Hi i 
Why Jesus Laid Down His Life, followeel 
by a scholarly study of the interpretation | 
of the Cross. Finally the author gives hi} 
own interpretation. It is eclectic, but “| 
mains orthodox. 

Oliver Martin. | 
} 
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CHARLES R. JOY EXPLAINS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register : 

I am besieged with letters and inquiries 
concerning the reason for my refusal to 
accept the nomination as administrative 
vice president offered me by the Board of 
Directors. My motives are being gravely 
misunderstood. I have been reluctant to 
explain. In justice to myself, however, I 
now feel compelled to set forth trankly 
the reasons for my decision. This I can 
best do by making public the letter I have 
written to the Board of Directors, de- 
clining the nomination. 

February 6, 1937. 


To the Members of the Board of Directors: 

When the Board of Directors adjourned 
on Tuesday, January 12, after three 
months of deliberations, none of the present 
officers of the Association had been asked 
to accept a renomination to any office what- 
ever. They assumed, therefore, that there 
were to be no renominations. It was with 
considerable surprise that I heard after 
adjournment of my renomination as ad- 
ministrative vice president, an office which 
will probably be abolished at the annual 
meeting in May. I regret for your sake, 
and for mine, the embarrassment caused 
by the public announcement in the press 
and in The Christian Register that a nomi- 
nation had been offered to me which I then 
for the first time, and without any word of 
explanation, declined to accept. This em- 
barrassment might have been avoided if 
the Board had consulted the officers of the 
Association before announcing the nomi- 
nations. 

It was the understanding of the Board, I 
am told, that those who accepted the 
nominations as administrative vice presi- 
dent should be appointed by Dr. Eliot to 
other positions. Dr. Eliot has offered to 
me the secretaryship of the proposed De- 
partment of the Ministry, the chief duty 
of which will be the supplying of pulpits 
and the placement of ministers. This was 
the work I used to do for the Association, 
and before that, for the Unitarian Minis- 
teria! Union as secretary of the Committee 
on the Supply of Pulpits. I know the 
duties involved. I have declined to accept 
this particular post, and no other has been 
offered to me. 

One of the positions which, with the 
approval of the Board, the new president 
will have the power to fill, is of great im- 
portance. Next to the president, the 
executive vice president in the new or- 
ganization is to be the chief administrative 
officer. That post has not, however, been 
assigned to any of the experienced present 
officials of the Association. 

Seven years ago I was asked to leave an 
important parish to take a post of dignity 
and wide responsibility. My office was to 


be one of a general administrative nature, 
with a voice and an influence in the deter- 
mining of policies. The work proved to be 
varied, interesting, honorable, and, until 
the depression crippled our efforts and the 
resulting unrest appeared, personally re- 
warding in happiness. So much did I en- 
joy the work that I declined to consider in 
recent years the overtures of three of our 
leading churches. I am now asked to 
accept a post which would mean a distinct 
demotion, as Dr. Eliot has willingly con- 
ceded. I should have no vote or place on 
the Board, the Executive Committee, or 
the Administrative Council. I should be a 
member only of a consultative group, to be 
called the Staff Council, which will have 
little influence, power, or significance. 
My office would be held at the will of a 
single man from year to year. Ishould be 
confined largely to a desk at headquarters, 
devoting my time to matters of placement 
and pulpit supply, a troublesome and 
petty routine, which has never taken in 
the past anything like the full time ot an 
officer of the Association. The work would 
offer little scope for the interest, experi- 
ence, and knowledge which are the natural 
fruits of seven years of broad Association 
activities. I would not have accepted this 
assignment seven years ago when I came 
into the service of the Association. I can- 
not do so now. 

With appreciation of the confidence ex- 
pressed in me by the Board, I am, never- 
theless, compelled to decline the nomina- 
tion. If Dr. Eliot is elected, my heartiest 
good wishes will be extended to him and all 
those who will be associated with him. 

Charles R. Joy. 


* * 


Ss. J. MAY AND LUCY STONE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
With much interest and pleasure I have 
read the recent article about Rev. Samuel 
J. May. A strong friendship and affection 
existed between my mother and Mr. May. 
After her graduation from Oberlin in 
1847, she became a speaker for the Massa- 
chusetts Antislavery Society. Mr. May, 
as agent of the Society, made the arrange- 
ments for her lectures. She got into 
trouble because she mingled woman’s 
rights with her antislavery addresses so 
much. There were many points of re- 
semblance between the position of a mar- 
ried woman and that of theslaves. In most 
of the states, her husband had a legal right 
to beat her. All her earnings belonged to 
him. She could not make a contract, and 
could not sue or be sued. She could not 
make a valid will without her husband’s 
consent, unless she left everything to him. 
In that case his consent was taken for 
granted. He was the sole owner of the 
children, could part them from their 


mother, could give them away for adop- 
tion without her consent, and could be- 
queath them by will to strangers. In one 
case an unborn child was thus willed away 
from the mother. The law expressly said 
tnat the husband could thus dispose not 
only of living children but of any child 
likely to be born. 

On one occasion, when my mother’s 
heart had been especially stirred on the 
woman question, she mixed woman’s rights 
with her lecture so much that Mr. May 
felt obliged to tell her (which he did very 
kindly) that, on the antislavery platform, 
this would not do. She answered, “I know 
it, but I could not help it. I was a woman 
before I was an abolitionist, and I must 
speak tor the women.”’ She proposed to 
resign her position as a lecturer for the 
Antislavery Society; but they were un- 
willing to give her up, as she had been one 
of their best speakers. A little, simple 
country girl, she had great natural elo- 
quence. Mobs would sometimes listen to 
her when they howled down every other 
speaker. It was finally agreed that she 
should continue to lecture for the Anti- 
slavery Society on Saturday evenings and 
Sundays—times that were regarded as too 
sacred for any church or hall to be opened 
for a lecture on woman’s rights—and the 
rest of the week she should speak for wo- 
man’s rights on her own responsibility. 

Mr. May himself was in favor of equal 
rights for women. The Unitarian min- 
isters were oftener in sympathy with the 
antislavery movement than the orthodox 
Congregational Church. Some of them 
were even hospitable to the idea of woman’s 
rights. My mother herself had become a 
Unitarian at Oberlin through listening to 
Professor Finney’s lectures on God—a 
result that the professor certainly had not 
intended to produce. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


x * 
UNIVERSALIST—UNITARIAN 


To the Editor of The Christian Register : 

“So far as is known, this is the first time 
that a church of the Universalist denomina- 
tion has asked a Unitarian society to or- 
dain a minister for it.”” This comment is 
contained in the interesting account in The 
Christian Register of January 28, of the or- 
dination of Helgi I. S. Borgford at the 
Channing Church on January 12, at the 
request of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Universalist, of Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

As a matter of record, may I say that I 
was ordained in November, 1924, at the 
First Universalist Church in Haverhill, 
Mass. That church requested King’s 
Chapel, the minister of which, at the time, 
was Rey. Harold E. B. Speight, to call an 
ordaining Council. I was, then, ordained 
to the Unitarian ministry, Unitarian and 
Universalist ministers taking part in the 
service, and immediately applied for dual 
fellowship with the Universalists. This 

(Continued on page 119) 
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Our Churches in the Flooded Areas 


President Cornish gives a Brief Account of the Known Damage to 
Date, and Makes an Appeal 


Will you help the flood-stricken Uni- 
tarian churches? 

Our hearts go out to the churches which 
have suffered in the unprecedented flood 
of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. From 
the vivid accounts and by the appeal of the 
Red Cross we have known for several weeks 
of the colossal suffering and loss, and now 
at last we begin to realize what this means 
to two of our Unitarian churches. 

We have seven churches in the flooded 
areas: Marietta, Ohio; Cincinnati, Ohio 
(two churches); Memphis, Tenn.; Louis- 
ville, Ky. (two churches); and New Or- 
leans, La. Let me account for them all. The 


Our Church at Marietta, 


Marietta church has been under water. The 
two churches in Cincinnati and the Clifton 
Unitarian Church in Louisville are unin- 
jured. The First Church in Louisville has 
been under water. Memphis has escaped 
damage. The crest of the flood at this 
writing has not reached New Orleans, and 
it seems probable that no damage will oc- 
cur to that church. 

The illustration on this page shows the 
condition of the Marietta church. We 
quote from a letter received from the min- 
ister, Rev. Hal H. Lloyd: 

“The water has risen to a depth of three 
feet in the auditorium of the church. The 
kitchen, assembly room, one small room, 
and two coatrooms, together with the 
toilets and all equipment, have been com- 
pletely sunk in water. Some articles like 
the piano and rugs were taken out and 
put in the auditorium, where it was 
thought the water would not rise so high. 
Much painting will be needed in the audi- 
torium and vestibule. All floor coverings 
have been ruined. Fortunately the floors 
in the basement are of concrete, but the 
plaster on the walls is badly damaged and 
much of it has fallen. The water pipes are 
frozen. Until a few days have passed it 


will be impossible to know the complete 
damage. In our parsonage the water was 
55 inches on the lower floor and of course 
the basement was full of water. 

“ After the flood last year, when the water 
was within a foot and a half of the ceiling 
of the Sunday-school room, President Cor- 
nish asked if we needed help, but we did our 
best and got on without it. We spent 
about $200 decorating and repairing. But 
this time all Marietta in the flooded dis- 
trict was fooled, and so was the govern- 
ment. We moved to where we really 
thought we were safe, but the water still 
tose. The property of many of our mem- 


Ohio, During the Flood 


bers is under water. We are going to have 
a very hard time paying out. One of the 
officers of the church is cut off from com- 
munication; another had water to the 
second floor of his home. I have talked 
with a third officer. We think our damage 
will be about $1500. There is no way now 
of knowing exactly. We are all in a great 
mess and confusion, but we have accom- 
plished much.” 

Rev. Richard W. F. Seebode, minister 
of the First Church in Louisville, was in 
the East when the rivers began to rise, and 
flew back trom New York. Here is his 
statement, much abbreviated: 

“T am happy to say that every member 
of our congregation is safe. Some have 
suffered serious property loss. The church 
had fourteen inches of water beneath the 
pews. The basement was completely sub- 
merged. The damage will run to about 
$7,000. How this sum is to be raised is 
one of the problems we are wrestling 
with.” 

Mr. Gustave Breaux, long a member of 
the First Unitarian Church in Louisville, 
and for some years a valued director of the 
American Unitarian Association, sends us 
what he calls ‘‘a typical experience of the 


average citizen marooned by flood waters)} 


in Louisville.” He says: 
“Think of Louisville, a city of 330,006, 


being under water and 200,000 flood vic- i 
The floodi| 


tragedy came to Louisville on Thursday) 


tims wandering homeless. 


afternoon, January 21. On Friday ther 
was suppressed excitement and the wors 


was feared. It had been raining for thirty] ih 
days and this culminated in a sleet storm 


and snow. 
“Let me relate briefly my enforced con- 


finement for eleven consecutive days in al) 


big apartment house. No water, no heat, 


no lights or gas for cooking, no elevator og 


radio. No communication with the out- 


side world, except when a boat was sent taj} 


evict some inmate by special permit. The 
city under martial law; Broadway a rushing 
torrent. The dual menace of fire and thé 
absence of sanitation. Drinking wate1 


with iodine was rationed to sate | 


buildings. Such was Louisville for a soli 
period of physical discomfort and menta) 
distress. 


based on brotherhood! 


Louisville has turned the corner toward rej} 


But what a spirit of cheerfulness 


| 


| 


habilitation.’’ 


We ask you to help these churches} \ 


Remember all business has been disrupted 
There has been a tremendous financiz i 
loss due to the dislocation of life, as well 2 


flood. Loyal as the constituents of thes) 
two churches undoubtedly are, they call 
not, unaided, take up the burden of Pi 
habilitation. Note that help was offere#) 


to the Marietta church in last year’s floo dl 1 


and was declined. We need for Mariett} 
$1500, and for Louisville $7,000. Thes}! 
figures are based on first estimates. Find i, 


estimates cannot yet be had, for the bk il 


still surrounds and partly fills the churcheg}} 


| 
| 
The worst is ove | 


to the terrible destruction wrought by th: | 


a 
I 


h 
f: 


Will you help? Many times before, o | ‘ 


fellowship has given to sister churches ge 
erously when emergencies have ariser 1, 
The Charleston earthquake crashed t 
church tower down through the roo} I 
The Unitarian churches of the count 

rebuilt the roof and tower. 
of a tormer flood, funds were hastily gath}} 
ered for the Dayton church. We alway 


i} 
i) 
| 


have helped. This time all our churchéj| 
will wish to help again. Will you not ta 
up this matter at once and send us yo? 
gifts? 

We have just received a cablegram froa}) 
our Unitarian friends in Great Britain: |} 

“Overseas and Foreign Committee < 
General Assembly, deeply concerned | 
news of tragic flood disasters, expressd| 
sympathy of British Unitarians wi 
Unitarian churches in stricken regio ! 
Mortimer Rowe, secretary.’ ! 

Checks should be made payable | 
Parker E. Marean, treasurer, and sent 3}} 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

On behalf of the Executive Committ}, 
of the American Unitarian Association, | 


Louis C. Cornish, J) 
Preside 1 
| 


At the ti ila 


| 


. \ 
i 
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Volume 117, No. 7 (CR), p. 115. 
Our Creative Church 


Within the Fellowship of Unitarian Churches there is a 
New Sense of Vitality and Hope 


Frederick M. Eliot 


peaking as secretary of the Interim 
nmission on Planning and Review, at 
eral church gatherings recently in the 
zhborhood of Boston, Mass., Dr. 
derick M. Eliot of St. Paul, Minn., dis- 
sed the proposed new set of by-laws for 
American Unitarian Association, which 
| be submitted for action at the annual 
eting of the Association next May. 
‘At the outset,’”’ he said, ‘‘the Interim 
mmission recognized the need for the 
st careiul study of all the many pro- 
als which have been submitted during 
last two or three years, in order that 
changes made in the existing by-laws 
tht be so framed as to result in a con- 
ent, workable, and adequate scheme of 
anization for the denomination. If 
preliminary work has been done well, 
1 if the annual meeting sees fit to adopt 
least in all essential features) the result 
shat work, we should have a basic docu- 
nt which will serve for many years as 
foundation for our organized denomi- 
ional life. 
‘The procedure followed by the Interim 
mmission has been to study each and 
ry proposal, whether offered by an in- 
idual or by the Commission of Appraisal 
by any other group, on its own merits, 
1 then to study its effect upon all other 
ts of the general plan. In this, the 
mmission has had invaluable assistance 
m the Committee on Administration of 
American Unitarian Association, whose 
g experience in the practical aspects of 
' problems involved has been of the 
atest value. 
‘The result of this prolonged study is a 
of proposed by-laws which will shortly 
submitted in printed form to the de- 
nination at large for study and discus- 
1. This leaflet will constitute the first 
liminary report of the Interim Com- 
sion. 
‘The proposed new set of by-laws 
ries with it the unanimous approval of 
Interim Commission, and the most 
nest recommendation of that body that 
proposed by-laws should be adopted at 
annual meeting next May. 
‘Furthermore, the new set of by-laws 
; been approved in its entirety by the 
mmittee on Administration and (with 
. exception, which will be explicitly 
ed in the printed report) by the board 
directors of the Association. It comes 
ore the denomination, therefore, with 
endorsement not only of the Interim 
mmission, which is primarily responsible 
it, but also of the men and women who 
ww most about the actual working of 
present organization. This double’ 
lorsement means that the new document | 


combines the effort to provide for drastic 
change with a sound knowledge of the 
practical difficulties involved. Such a docu- 
ment would seem to deserve respectful 
and careful consideration by the denomi- 
nation. Far from perfect as it may be, it 
is at least an honest, painstaking attempt 
to provide the denomination with a new 
“charter” for a new period of enlarged and 
enlarging usefulness. 

“In the main, the changes proposed are 
in harmony with the recommendations of 
the Commission of Appraisal, and where 
they differ in detail from the recommenda- 
tions of that body we believe that they 
have been made more practical and self- 
consistent. The general purpose of the 
new set of by-laws seems to us to be 
thoroughly in line with the purpose of the 
earlier recommendations. The function 
of the Commission of Appraisal was pri- 
marily critical; the function of the Interim 
Commission is primarily constructive. 
Only by taking a deliberately detached 
point of view could the Commission of 
Appraisal have done its work well; the 
Interim Commission, on the other hand, 
has from the beginning felt that co- 
operation rather than detachment was the 
necessary basis for its work. Accepting 
the broad outlines of the work done by the 
earlier body, we have endeavored to re- 
shape it into more practical and usable 
form. 

“Tmportant as it may be, however, to 
improve the organizational set-up of our 
denomination, we must never forget that 
in this discussion we are dealing only with 
the tools by which our work may be done. 
The work itself is, of course, infinitely more 
important than the tools. A good work- 
man can do remarkably good work with 
poor tools, and a poor workman will never 
do good work even if he is provided with 
the best possible tools. The right com- 
bination is a good workman and good 
tools; and if we can put our tools into first- 
rate order we shall be likely to do a much 
better job. As our denomination enters 
upon a new period in its history, it will 
be wise to overhaul our tools and get them 
into the best possible condition; but in it- 
self that process will not guarantee any 
progress. 

“The most significant thing about our 
present effort as a denomination to put 
our organizational machinery into good 
order is the spirit of renewed courage and 
confidence which lies behind it. Evidence 
of a changed morale is abundant and well- 
nigh universal. From all parts of the 
country, and from all types of Unitarian 
churches, the same word of fresh and heart- 
ening renewal of spirit is now coming. It 


is like the sudden shifting of the wind on a 
sultry summer day, which brings with it a 
new sense of vitality and hope. Within 
the fellowship of Unitarian churches that 
change in the wind has happened, and as 
a denomination we are gathering new 
heart and hope. 

“Tt would be foolish, I think, to try to 
account for this change. Most of the 
reasons which I have heard advanced for 
it seem to me to be symptoms rather than 
causes—as though one should imagine 
that the turning of a weather-vane were 
the cause of the shitt in the direction of 
the wind. What is taking place among us 
is a much more fundamental change than 
you can explain in terms of reports of com- 
mittees or of personalities. The important 
thing is not to explain the change but to 
make use of it, to take full advantage of 
the growing courage and confidence in our 
denomination to advance our program of 
work and strengthen our resources for 
service. 

“Certainly the change has come at a 
most opportune moment, for the need of a 
free church like ours was never more ur- 
gent in the spiritual life of our country. 
If we were needed a hundred years ago, we 
are a hundred times more needed today. 
Our special function, as I see it, is to show 
the people of our time that they can find 
the spiritual fortification which their souls 
require without sacrificing the freedom and 
independence which liberal religion has 
fought to achieve and maintain. Without 
the slightest compromise on the side of 
liberty, we must demonstrate our ability 
to provide the spiritual fortification which 
is so desperately needed today—especially 
by the men and women upon whom the 
heavier responsibilities fall. This is essen- 
tially a creative task, and we must sum- 
mon into prompt action all the creative 
powers which our people and our churches 
possess. 

“The churches of authority have their 
own methods by which they can provide 
spiritual fortification for those who are 
willing to accept the authority which such 
churches are based upon, and it is no part 
of our business to criticize or depreciate 
the value of that service. On the contrary 
we ought to recognize and appreciate it. 
But the task which we are attempting is a 
very different one, and it would be the 
height of folly for us to weaken in our 
loyalty to the basic principles of our faith. 
We want no creeds, no churchly authority, 
no regimenting of free souls. In the tradi- 
tional free spirit of our tree churches we 
propose to create new ways of deepening 
and strengthening the spiritual life of our 
people, giving them the courage and in- 
spiration to live sanely and bravely in a 
world of confusion and tumult, providing 
them with the incentives and the endur- 
ance that are required for bold, construc- 
tive endeavor to make the social order 
conform more nearly to the Kingdom of 
God.” 
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Addison Moore: 


Perhaps more than any other religious 
group we respond to and are motivated by 
personalities. We have no creed. Not 
until we have lost the genius of our great 
heritage shall we be content to ‘‘fix with 
mete and bounds”’ what men must believe. 
We can only agree to disagree without 
losing our respect and affection for our 
fellows. Solidarity through uniformity of 
opinion is and wil! ever be far from us. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, the 
Church as an institution does not have 
great influence with us except as our in- 
terest and loyalty are given to its ministers. 
Great churches are the lengthened shadows 
of great spiritual and intellectual leaders. 
They were prophets, interpreters, men who 
spoke the living word to the living present, 
the eternal now. They were men whose 
minds brought out of partialistic, preju- 
dicial and chaotic thinking, sanity, direc- 
tion, clear vision. They were men whose 
words were warmed and lighted with hu- 
man sympathy and understanding. Wher- 
ever they be found they are of the true 
apostolic line. 

Of this spiritual and intellectual lineage 
was Addison Moore. His cultural interests 
were unlimited. His mind was keen for 
every new venture in the endless search 
for truth. Yet he never allowed himself 
to be sidetracked by the many panaceas 
in which so many progressives bog down. 
He possessed the truly scientific mind, but 
he thought of science not for its own sake, 
not even tor the sake of truth as an abstract 
thing, but for the amelioration of mankind. 
Religion was to him a way to more abun- 
dant daily living. He did not see it only 
as a high, solemn and serious business, but 
as a radiant experience touched with joyous 
laughter, companioned with good fellow- 
ship, thrilled and challenged by the quest 
‘of new worlds as yet unexplored, uncon- 
quered. 

He had among many other gifts a great 
fund of common sense from which his 
‘idealism never escaped. Keen wit and a 
‘delightful humor were his also. He was a 
rare companion and an hour with him was 
a gift of something long desired, to be re- 
membered and treasured. 

His preaching was not only instructive 
and inspiring but interesting and timely 
without being transient. It had the good 
qualities of the popular without its cheap- 
ness. His joy was not in the oft-repeated 
claim that Orthodoxy has caught up with 
Unitarianism, but that we are still pioneers, 
still ready to risk all to build a road to 
some new realm of truth. While he did 
not magnify our differences, he did not ig- 
nore them. No one who knew him could 
be in doubt as to his religious opinion. He 
quickly and accurately served both the 
church’s and the community’s needs, and 
his ministry was like unto a medicine. 

His love of beauty is exemplified in the 
exquisite interior of the lovely church in 


An Appreciation 


Chestnut Hill. Of the many attempts at 
modern liturgies his is one of two that 
seem to me to really prepare the mind for 
great things. 

I shall never forget my last visit with 
Dr. Moore. It was two summers ago at 
Bar Harbor. Even then he was facing the 
beginning of the end. Certain treatments 
were being tried. He knew that they 
might not avail. He knew that an opera- 
tion might be necessary, but he also knew 
that this might tail to stop the progress 
of the disease. He spoke of these things 
philosophically and with a certain detach- 
ment, as though they were not really a part 
of himselt. He wanted to live, for with him 
life grew more interesting as his universe 
greatened with experience, but he was un- 
afraid at the portents of darkness. The 
matter that was uppermost in his mind 
was the welfare of his church and someone 
to carry on if he should be unable to do 
the work. His last Sunday in his church, 
from which he went directly to the hos- 
pital, will always be remembered by the 
congregation. It was a brave hail and 
farewell. But wherever Addison Moore’s 
work has been, in Schenectady, Chestnut 
Hill or Richmond, the impress of his per- 
sonality abides. They know that a great 
Presence has dwelt for a time in their 
midst. 

George F. Patterson. 
* 
STATE AID PROPOSED FOR 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 

Following a recent editorial in The 
Catholic Standard and Times, which urged 
that public aid be given parochial schools, 
The Sunday Transcript of Philadelphia, 
Pa., is supporting the Catholic position. 

Citing Pennsylvania universities which 
receive state aid, The Trunscript declares 
that there “‘is no reason in the world”’ why 
Catholic colleges should ‘‘be refused help.” 

Although the editorial proposes that 
some method be devised by which “‘every 
pupil who measures up to a fixed state 
standard’ — no matter which religious 
school he attends—receive something out 
of a ‘‘common fund,” it declares that 
“Catholic schools particularly should re- 
ceive state aid. They measure up to every 
requirement of the state board of educa- 
tion.” 

The editorial points out that the main- 
tenanceof parochial schools entails a heavy 
burden upon Catholics, whe are also taxed 
for public scnools. There would be a great 
increase in taxes, The Transcript declares, 
if the 130,000 pupils in loeal parochial 
schools should demand admittance to the 
public schools.—-N.C. J.C. News Service. 

eee S 
PERSONAL 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., preached in Leland-Stanford Uni- 
versity, California, February 14. He will 
preach there also February 21. 


At the annual meeting of the Lex), 
Hand Society held at 25 Beacon Strijj; 
Boston, Mass., on Friday, January if 
Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, who in May | 
complete forty years of active servicé|| 
the Society, was presented with a boua}}} | 
of spring flowers, and a resolution Re 
passed giving affectionate recognition), 
his long service. | 

Officers and directors were elected | 
the coming year as follows: Dr. Chriij 
pher R. Eliot, president; Henry R. S¢ 
and Rev. Harold G. Arnold, vice preside 
Miss Anna Hall, clerk; Robert H. Loox} 
treasurer. Directors: the officers and Nj 
George S. Fuller, Rev. Seth R. Brog|}. 
Frank B. Frederick, Rev. C. Leslie Curt ! 
Miss Laura I. Heathfield, Miss Edit 
Canterbury, and Mrs. Harry Smart. | 

During the past year 198 individu) , 
have been aided in emergencies throy 
thirty-nine social agencies or an 
Many of the requests were for glasses < E 
dental work, but braces, artificial le 
foot plates, food, transportation, fuel, 
were also included. Vacations or con 
lescent care were given to 111 
women, and children. Wheel chairs hj 
been loaned by the Society to sixteen ; 
sons unable to rent or buy them. Th t 
mothers have been given layettes. 1% 

Through the Lend a Hand Book Miss 
10,439 new and second-hand books | 
sent to 147 school and community librag 
in eleven states. These included pul 
libraries, many of which were started v 
W. P. A. funds or through women’s cl 
C. C. C. Camps, opportunity schools 
adults, besides the many small rufi) 
schools where there are no story books 
be read. The addition of a room for s 
ing and packing books and magazines | 
to the office at 101 Tremont Street maj 
it possible to handle more books, and i} 


ie, 


hoped that urgent appeals for help ma 
answered more promptly and fully in 


future. 
o* * 


TAKES SETTLEMENT POSITIO 


Clarence M. Vickland, who until 
May was minister of the First Unita 
Church of Stockton, Calif., has recer 
accepted a position at Northwestern 
versity Settlement in Chicago as assist} 
head resident. Mr. Vickland was direc} 
of the Department of Boys’ Work at q 
settlement in the heart of Chicago’s ef 
gested Northwest Side in 1922 and 1g} 
and has had a varied experience in soi 
work before studying for the Unitarj| 
ministry in Berkeley, Calif. 1| 4 

Mrs. Vickland and their five children | 
still in Stockton, but will join Mr. Vickle]| - 
in Chicago in the spring. Mr. Vickle}) 
says that he has become a ‘‘church tra’ | : 
since moving to Chicago and is appare ; 
enjoying his Sunday visits to vari 
liberal churches in the metropoli 
city. ; | 


i 


: 


, 
( 
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“ASTOR REMOVED FROM POST 


\ committee of the New York Liberal 
nisters’ Club made an investigation of 
» discharge of its member, Rev. L. 
milton Garner, pastor of the Church ot 
»- Redeemer, Newark, N. J., and, based 
on the committee’s report, the Club 
ssed the following resolution: 
Resolved: That, Whereas, the Church of 
» Redeemer (Universalist) of Newark, 
J., has discharged from its pastorate 
v. L. Hamilton Garner, a member of 
s Club, in a manner we deem to be un- 
ivalrous, illiberal and contrary to stan- 
rds of Congregational practice as gen- 
lly received; and, 
Whereas, the board of trustees of the 
urch in order to procure the vote of dis- 
arge used the methods which so fre- 
ently outrage democratic procedure; 
d, 
Whereas, it is apparent that the present 
ministration of this church does not de- 
e the services of a truly liberal minister; 
d, 
Whereas, the charge made by the trustees 
the church that Mr. Garner is a “‘radi- 
”’ is unworthy ot a liberal church pledged 
support treedom of conscience; and, 
Whereas, the charge that Mr. Garner’s 
dicalism is evidenced by his membership 
the American Civil Liberties Union is 
terly unconvincing; and, 
Whereas, in spite of all this and of many 
usual handicaps attending his pastorate 
r which he was in no wise responsible, 
r. Garner has evidently earned the es- 
em of a large section of the community 
d the respect of many of its leaders, and 
is made many efforts to meet hostility 
th reasonableness and charity; 
The New York Liberal Ministers’ Club 
reby declares that it cannot regard the 
nurch of the Redeemer of Newark, N. J., 
a liberal church deserving the services 
a liberal minister; and recommends to 
| liberal ministers everywhere that no 
ll to the ministry of this church be con- 
Jered until the present administration 
. discharged from control or gives evi- 
nce of a sincere desire to adhere to Con- 
egational polity. 


(Signed): 

Milton E. Muder, Ridgewood, N. J. 
Joseph T. Salek, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Harold L. Brooks, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Charles A. Engvall, Flushing, L.I., N.Y. 
Alson H. Robinson, Plainfield, N. J. 
John Paul Jones, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dale De Witt, Hollis, N. Y. 

James Fairley, White Plains, N. Y. 
Minot Simons, New York, N. Y. 
Norman D. Fletcher, Montclair, N. J. 
H. E. Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

G. E. O’Dell, Flushing, N. Y. 

Leon R. Land, New York, N. Y. 

John Howland Lathrop, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
George G. Howard, Hackensack, N. J. 
Ethelred Brown, New York, N. Y. 
Charles Francis Potter, New York, N. Y. 
Karl M. Chworowsky, Newburgh, N. Y 


George Grover Mills, New York, N. Y. 

Alexander Lyons, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Albert Allinger, Palisades, N. J. 

John A. Harvey, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A. Powell Davies, Summit, N. J., 
Chairman. 


* * 


CHURCHES HOLD ANNUAL MEET- 
INGS 

Richmond, Va.—On January 12, the 
First Unitarian Church held its annual 
dinner. The church officers had been 
elected in November at a special meeting 
of the congregation which also elected 
Rev. John G. MacKinnon, formerly of 
Wichita, Kan., to the ministry of the 
church, but the annual dinner was post- 
poned until after the arrival of the new 
minister. Mr. and Mrs. MacKinnon were 
welcomed to the parish at the dinner. 

Encouraging reports were heard from 
the various organizations of the church. 

Mr. MacKinnon spoke briefly of his im- 
pressions of Richmond and the church. 
He said in part: ‘“‘The congregation of last 
Sunday (119), and the whole spirit and 
healthy condition of the church atter more 
than a year without regular ministerial 
leadership, are evidence of your loyalty, 
and a tribute to Dr. Addison Moore and 
your fine lay leader, Mr. Wilson M. Brown, 
and others of the church officers. You 
have determined to make of this church a 
living memorial to Dr. Moore, and it is a 
privilege and a great responsibility to follow 
in his footsteps. I hope that I shall prove 
worthy of the trust.” 

The officers who were elected at the 
November meeting are: Wilson M. Brown, 
president; Irving D. Dawes, vice president; 
Mrs. Percy Read, secretary; and Mrs. G. A. 
Crane, treasurer. Three stewards, Stephen 
Beach, Mrs. J. S. Horsley, and Dr. R. K. 
Flannagan, were elected to serve a term of 
three years. 

Since the arrival of Mr. MacKinnon, a 
weekly bulletin, “The Richmond Uni- 
tarian,’’ has made its appearance. It is 
mailed to all the parish families once a 
week, and carries news of the parish, no- 
tices, and the order of service. Plans are 
under way at the present time to reor- 
ganize the Sunday school as a junior church. 


Santa Barbara, Calif.—The Unitarian 
Society held its annual meeting Tuesday 
evening, January 12, in the parish hall of 
the church following the parish supper. 
Reports of the year’s activities were given 
by the president, the Woman’s Alliance, 
the minister, the Goodridge Club (com- 
posed of young people of high school age), 
the Girl Scout Committee, and the various 
church standing committees. The treas- 
urer’s report showed a cash balance on 
hand December 31 of $168.22. Satis- 
faction was expressed over the success of 
the drive for funds for the 1937 budget. 

Three new trustees were elected to fill 
vacancies: Mrs. Charles L. Jacobs, Mrs. 
Franklin I. Webb, and I. T. Steiner. 


YOUTH RALLY AT SANDWICH 


A most encouraging and enjoyable young 
people’s service was held in the Federated 
Church of Sandwich, Mass., on Sunday 
evening, January 31. The occasion cen- 
tered upon the installation of the newly- 
elected officers of the Sandwich Young 
People’s Union. Despite the inclement 
weather, seventy-five young people from 
four communities attended, coming from 
groups in Barnstable, Centerville, Saga- 
more, and Sandwich. Forty older adults 
attended, to be rewarded with a well-ar- 
ranged and inspiring program. After the 
invocation and a selection by the men’s 
quartet, the roll call of the societies present 
was called by Clifton Chase, president ot 
the Sagamore group. Greetings from the 
host society were tendered by Miss Eleanor 
Harrison and responded to by Rey. Donald 
C. McMillan of Barnstable. 

The office of installation was performed 
by Rev. John M. Trout, pastor of the host 
church, who awarded the officers the 
triangle badge of Truth, Worship, and 
Service, and impressed upon them the re- 
sponsibilities of leadership. ‘The new of- 
ficers are: Miss Evelyn Bither, president; 
Justin George, vice president; Chester 
Rich, secretary; and Miss Lorraine Rich, 
treasurer. 

Ernest W. Kuebler, secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association, delivered 
the address of the evening, reminding the 
young people that in their growing aware- 
ness of God and in the guidance and in- 
spiration of great ideas they would find 
the power to make necessary reforms in 
our civilization. 

An impressive candle-lighting ceremony 
followed Mr. Kuebler’s address. The new 
officers lighted their candles from a single 
large candle on the altar table, stating the 
significance of the candle each possessed. 
Then all the members of the visiting so- 
cieties lighted candles from those of the 
officers, thus sharing in “the Light of the 
world.’”’ Rev. John A. Douglas of Center-- 
ville pronounced the benediction after the 
young people had encircled the auditorium 
with their lighted candles. 

A social time in the church parlors was- 
enjoyed after the service. 

Plans are being made to unite all the 
young people’s societies of the Cape into 
an interdenominational federation to spon- 
sor greater cooperation. 


* * 


KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES 

Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, minister of 
the First Parish, Cambridge, Mass., will 
preach at the noonday services of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, February 23 and 24. Dr. 
Charles W. Gilkey, dean of the University 
of Chicago Chapel, will preach on Thurs- 
day and Friday, February 25 and 26. 
Raymond C. Robinson will give an organ 
recital on Monday, February 22. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
INSTITUTE PLANNED 


The Board of Managers of the Shoals 
Religious Education Institute takes pleas- 
ure in announcing their program for the 
week ot July 10 to 17, 1937. 

The Sunday sermon and morning chapel 
talks will be given by Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin of the First Unitarian Church in 
Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. Sydney Bruce Snow, 
president of The Meadville Theological 
School, will deliver the Sunday evening ad- 
dress. Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn of the 
First Church in Chestnut Hiil, Mass., and 
of the faculty of Harvard Divinity School, 
will give a course on “‘The Old Testament” 
and conduct conferences for those inter- 
ested in the junior church. Rev. Vincent 
Brown Silliman of Portland, Maine, is to 
conduct the course on ““The Art of Creating 
and Conducting Religious Services’? and 
will deliver an illustrated evening lecture. 
Ernest W. Kuebler, secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association, is to teach 
one of the fundamental courses, “‘Under- 
standing the Pupil.’”’ Miss Frances W. 
Wood, parish assistant at Detroit, Mich., 
will draw on her own experience as well as 
theoretical knowledge in leading those 
interested in discussing and improving 
“Teaching Methods in Religious Educa- 
tion.” Mrs. Paul Harmon Chapman, 
graduate kindergartner of Lexington, 
Mass., and Miss Elizabeth L. Reed, di- 
rector of religious education at All Souls’ 
Church, New York City, will have charge 
of Kindergarten and Primary Teachers’ 
groups. Mrs. Marie Cole Powell, professor 
of elementary religious education at Boston 
University, will conduct the course for 
junior department teachers. 

In response to numerous requests, a new 
course entitled ‘‘Plans and Programs for 
the Small Church School’’ will be offered 
under the direction of Mrs. Grace Mayer- 
Oakes of Northboro, Mass., state super- 
visor of religious education of the Maine 
Unitarian Conference. Mrs. Forrester 
Macdonald, dean of Tuckerman School, 
who has rendered such invaluable service 
in helping teachers to discover what can be 
done with a workshop, will again teach a 
course in “‘Handwork and Craft Methods 
and Materials.” 

Another new course which has been re- 
quested is one designed to help superin- 
tendents, ministers and directors in plan- 
ning and conducting teachers’ meetings 
and workers’ conferences. This course 
will be in charge of Rev. Stephen Hole 
Fritchman of Bangor, Maine, who is chair- 
man of the Leadership Training Com- 
mittee, and will be entitled ‘Leadership 
Training in the Local Church.” 

The Institute, which will be conducted 
along the same lines as last year, is in 
charge of the following board of managers: 


Rev. Paul Harmon Chapman, chairman 
and dean, Lexington, Mass. 
Rev. Arthur W. Olsen, Melrose, Mass. 


Mrs. Elbridge F. Stoneham, hostess, Can- 
ton, Mags. 

Rey. Bradford E. Gale, chaplain, Salem, 
Mass. 
Miss Vera Constance Purtell, correspond- 
ing secretary, Salem, Mass. 
Miss Elizabeth L. Kennedy, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Mrs. William Klaber, Montclair, N. J. 

Ernest W. Kuebler, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Robert C. Withington, Scituate, 
Mass. 

Rev. Carl A. Seaward, recreational direc- 
tor, Dorchester, Mass. 

Henry W. Porter, treasurer, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Helen Robertson, Providence, R. I. 

Miss Gertrude H. Taft, secretary, Boston, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Gerald A. Waring, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Elbert W. Marso, Hopedale, Mass. 


* * 


JAMES C. DUNCAN 


Dr. James Cameron Duncan, minister 
of the First Unitarian Society of Clinton, 
Mass., for more than 50 years, died at his 
home after a brief sickness, at the age of 
seventy-six. 

On October 18 last, Dr. Duncan marked 
the 50th anniversary of his ordination and 
installation in the church at Clinton. 
Except for a sabbatical year spent in study 
at the University of Manchester, England, 
and at the University of Berlin, he had 
occupied the pulpit. 

Born in Rothes, Morayshire, Scotland, 
he graduated from the Milne Institution 
in Scotland and came to this country at the 
age of 20 to enter business. After working 
in Springfield for a while he decided to 
enter the ministry. Three years of train- 
ing at the Theological School in Meadville, 
Pa., followed. In 1885 he graduated from 
Harvard Divinity School. 

The following year Dr. Duncan was or- 
dained to the ministry. Two years later he 
married Jessie Ginevra Fuller, who died 
two years ago. 

Dr. Duncan is survived by two sons, 
Robert F. Duncan of New York, regional 
vice president of the American Unitarian 
Association, and James C. Duncan, Jr., 
who lives at the family home in Clinton. 

A tribute to Dr. Duncan will appear in 


an early issue of The Register. 
* * 


registrar, 


TARIFF AND TRADE 


Requests have come to the Department 
of Social Relations of the American Uni- 
tarian Association from many sources to 
publish from time to time lists of books and 
pamphlets on current social issues. 

There is no question more fundamentally 
important for the peace of the world and for 
economic prosperity than a loosening of 
the restrictions which at the present mo- 
ment throttle trade. This issue is of par- 
ticularly vital importance at present, as the 
law providing for reciprocal trade agree- 
ments is before Congress for extension. 

The books and pamphlets in the follow- 


ih) 
ing list are all brief and inexpensive. TH} 
give in usable form an analysis of the i}§ 
uation and of the proposed methods of || 
creasing the volume of world trade, < 
point out clearly the relationship of 
proved trade relationships to world ped} 


America Must Act. By Francis B. Saj 
(19386.) 
An excellent statement on the wor f 

of the present reciprocal tariff law by || 

assistant secretary of state, in diz 
charge of it. 


Raw Materials, Population Press 
and War. By Sir Norman Ang 
(1936.) 
The author demonstrates that the pi 

lems of the “have-not’’ nations would 

made worse by war, and can be solved al 
by the revival of world trade. 

The Cotton South and American al 
Policy. By Peter Molyneaux. (19 
Northerners ought to learn what ¢ 

nomic nationalism is doing to the South} 
The three small books listed above 

published by the National Peace C| 


ference, and may be obtained for 75 cel 
in cloth or 35 cents in paper. 


Foreign Trade and the Workers’ 
By Helen Hill. 
Does a high tariff protect the Ameri 

working man? This author says no. | 
World Peace Foundation. 10 cents}jp 

Paper. , 

Made in U.S. A. ‘‘ Headline’ book, 7 
lished by the Foreign Policy Associati 
75 cents. 

Graphically illustrated. He who 
may understand. 


i 


Tariff and Reciprocal Trade Ag 
ments. A Study Kit. (1936.) 
tional League of Women Voters. |} 
cents. 

Contains the text ot the present law 
of treaties concluded and commod 
affected, explanation of how the treaf 
are drawn up, and what effect they hy} 
had, and statements regarding the law |} 
the need for tariff reduction. Also an 4j| 
line for study, and other material. 
bargain! || | 
Everett M. Baker, Chairman }|\ 
Robert C. Dexter, Secretary. || 

ES * 

CHURCH NOTES 
Canton, Mass.—At a special cht} 

service in the Unitarian. church, ]} 

February 7, attendance awards for || | 

first half year were made to 49 membea} } 

the church school, representing 60 per 

of the enrollment. A feature of the ]j 

vice was a pageant representing the Gy} | 

Samaritan, presented by members of} f 

school. i| 

Laconia, N. H.—Six local chur’ 
joined February 4 in a food sale ati] 
Unitarian church, collecting a total of ||} | 
all of which was turned over to the | 
Red Cross to help in flood relief. The 
lowing Unitarian women were on the «| 
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littee which conducted the sale: Mrs. 
. A, Wells, Mrs. Harry Rivers, and Mrs. 
ose Esty. Members of the Christian, 
piscopal, Baptist, Methodist and Congre- 
ational churches were also on the com- 
Littee. 


New York, N. Y.—The Community 
‘hurch announces a series of six special ad- 
resses on “‘Life Problems of This Hour’’ 
y its minister, Dr. John Haynes Holmes. 
‘he first address, on “Sex and Society,”’, 
‘as given on Sunday, February 14. The 
amaining addresses will be given on Sun- 
ays at 11 a. m., February 21 and 28, and 
farch 14 to 28, on the following subjects: 
Marriage and Divorce’: May Divorced 
ersons Remarry? Text-Event: The trag- 
ly of Edward VIII and Mrs. Simpson. 

“Pacifism and Civilization’: Must We 
lot Fight Against Barbarians. Text- 
vent: The civil war in Spain. 

“Money and Morals’: Can We Live the 
leal Life in a Profit-making Society? 
ext-Event: Andrew Mellon’s gift of art 
> the nation. 

“Individualism and Socialism’’: Shall 
adividual Initiative or Social Security Be 
ur Aim? Text-Event: President Roose- 
elt and the New Deal. 

“Lite, Death, and Immortality”: Shall 
Ve Live for This World or for the Next? 
‘ext-Event: The Pope faces death. 


Youngstown, Ohio. — Twelve new 
embers joined the First Unitarian Church 
n December 22. 


* * 


RELIGION FOR THE MANY 


Religion, says Professor Hayden, is the 
cially shared quest of the good life. By 
1at definition, few there are who are not 
ligious, yet it runs contrary to many 
leas of religion in that it has no mention 
f the supernatural. Religion has in the 
ast won prestige by its appeal to and 
yntrol of the supernatural. Those re- 
gions which are the most popular today, 
ven in the science dominated countries of 
1e Western World, are the ones which are 
illing to make claims of superhuman 
authority, and seemingly to make those 
aims good. According to Dr. Leuba, the 
‘ientists, on the other hand, reject the 
opular religions, because of these claims. 

Ts it possible for a religion which stands 
pon the authority of reason to become 
opular, or will man always demand sanc- 
on for his acts from some force beyond 
ad above himself? 

Looking at the pages of history, one 
ould be tempted to answer that he does. 
; would seem that he distrusts the tools 
hich he himself has fashioned, and the 
sts which he himself can make. 

We need not swell with pride that we 
*e a small, select group. We have no 
yecial cause for joy because we are “‘dif- 
rent.’ Much better for us would it be 
we gloried less in our being on the out- 
de, and tried to come more into contact 
ith the many.—Indianapolis Unitarian 
Uletin. 


IN THIS ISSUE 
Articles and Features: 
The ‘Good Neighbor,’ by James 
Brown Scott 
Shelley’s Religion Reinterpreted, by 


AlexanderniCapponsmens ne anne 105 
Workers’ Education, by Wm. P. 
ELA D SOOU REA stein er ne 107 
How Religion Is Rea! to Me, by 
BeroaesVMelleitoess ena 108 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Alexander Cappon is professor in the 
English Department of Montana State 
College. 


Wm. P. Hapgood is president of the 
Columbia Conserve Company of In- 
dianapolis. 

James Brown Scott is secretary of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 

UNIVERSALIST— UNITARIAN 
(Continued from page 131) 
procedure was taken only because certain 
rules of fellowship among the Universalists 
would have postponed my ordination for 
some two years, and the parish felt that it 
must have an ordained minister at once. 

I offer this information, not because of 
any personal significance, but because it 
may be well to know that this particular 
form of Universalist-Unitarian coopera- 

tion goes back at least to 1924. 

Norman D. Fletcher. 

Montclair, N. J. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning services at 11 a.m. 
Sunday evening services at 7.45, during Lent. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster.. 11 a. m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ recital 
by Mr, Robinson; Tuesday and Wednesday, Feb. 
23 and 24, Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, First Parish, 
Cambridge. Mass.; Thursday and Friday, Feb. 25 
and 26, Dean Charles W. Gilkey, D. D., University 
of Chicago. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexingtoa Ave. Dr. Minot Simons. 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service, 11 a.m. Church School, 9.45 and 11 a.m. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1180 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p.m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 

Youngstown, Ohio, Rev. Ward B. Jenks, Tuesday 
and Thursday, 12.45 p. m., Station WKBN, 750 
kilocycles. 


“ = Help us create 
Channing Circle. #:2,% ees 
for 82 sewing women. Buy your flocd- 
relief clothing for boys and girls up to 14 


ade Mrs. Herbert A. Sweet, Chairman 
Arlington Street Church 
353 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of pateonage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘Ibotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 
on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water - - - - $1.25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath - - - - = - =| - 2.00-2.50 

Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


_ PULPIT~© CHOIR GOWNS - 


2) @ Pulpit Hangings --- Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers --- Communion Linens 


Vestment Specialists since 1837 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


COX SONS & VINING- INC. 


II EAST. 23RD STREET. NEW. YORK. NY. 


in90 languages, many bindings, 
every size and price. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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Pleasantries 


Camels have heen baired from some of 
the streets of Palestine because they slow 
up traffic. What we need in America is 
ecamels.— American Lamberman. 

First Caddie: ‘‘What’s your man like, 
Skeeter?” ‘ 

Second Caddie: ‘‘Left-handed, and keeps 
his change in his right-hand pocket.’”— 
Montreal Star. 

* * 

Diner: “I see that tips are forbidden 
here.” 

Waitress: “‘Lor’ bless yer, mum, so was 
the apples in the Garden of Eden.’”’— 
Humorist (London). 

Ten-year-old Merrill, requested to say 
grace at Aunt Sallie’s seventieth birthday 
party, said: ““Mother, I think it would be 
better for Aunt Sallie to say grace, since 
she’s going to heaven before I am.’”’—Phila- 
delphia Injuirer. 

* ES 

Fond Aunt: ‘‘What are you going to do 
when you grow up, Jack?” 

Jack: ‘‘Grow a beard.” 

Fond Aunt: ‘‘For heaven’s sake—why?”’ 

Jack: ‘So I won’t have so much face to 
wash.”’— Hartford Courant. 

* * 

A distinguished visitor to a lunatic 
asylum went to the telephone and found 
difficulty in getting his connection. Ex- 
asperated, he shouted to the operator: 

“Look here, girl, do you know who I 
am?” 

“No,’”’ came back the calm reply, “‘but 
I know where you are!’’—Montreal Star. 

* *” 

The Irishman was relating his adven- 
tures in the jungle. 

“Ammunition, food and whiskey had 
run out,” he said, ‘‘and we were parched 
with thirst.” 

“But wasn’t there any water?” 

“Sure, but it was no time to be thinking 
of cleanliness.’’—Atlanta Constitution. 

* * 

Sometimes you run across a farmer who 
wants to know just what the Russians 
mean by a “‘kulak.”” Well, there may be 
exact definitions, but an example can be 
given of the “gentleman farmer,’ whose 
daughter was asked if their hens laid eggs. 

“They can, of course,’ she replied 
haughtily, “but in our position, you un- 
derstand, they don’t have to.’”’—Daily 
Worker (New York). 

¥ Le 

“What’s the matter, Old-Timer?”’ said 
the doctor, who had dropped in for a sand- 
wich. 

“T’m simply worn out,” grumbled the 
druggist. “‘For some unexplained reason 
I have had more calls for medicine this 
morning than I’ve had in six months, and 
I’m nearly frantic trying to locate the fool 
drugs we stuck away when the store went 
restaurant.’’—Cincinnali Enquirer. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizatsons whic} 


receive the support of Unitarians 


The Children’s Festivals 


The stirring occasions of 
the Junior Choir Festivals, 
held during Anniversary 
Week, have been under 
the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Educa- 
tion. 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 

Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C, CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at yo 


To New Friends Piremer Rate of 26 issues for 0} 


dollar. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry | 
today. Association with the U' 
versity of Chicago adds to t 
School’s own curriculum a wi 
variety of subjects. For inform 
tion address 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. | 

5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago| 


It Is Not Too Early 


—to plan for financing delegal 
to the Laymen’s Leag 
Institute of Churchmansl 
July 24-31, at the Isles. 
Shoals. Preliminary 2 
nouncements are now in 
hands of your minister 4 
League chapter officers. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGIS 


It is a progressive, religious journal 
must have the loyal support of ev 
Unitarian. 
you are not already a subscriber, ples 
send in your order for a subscription 
day. $3.00 per year. 


Each subscription counts. 


I enclose check or currenc 


PO OLS She ere e1Siel ersten 


A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


— 


